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Everyone feels younger on these hills 


Can you remember the first time you ever 
climbed up ona hill...and looked down at 
the world? 

Do you remember now how different it 
looked? How things that had been big sud- 
denly were small, and how much there was 
that you had never seen before? 

One reason why people like San Francisco 
is because it gives them just that thrill. 

When you stand on one of San Francisco’s 
hills, high above the bridges and the sea and 
bay, somehow the troubles of the world pale 
in significance... and you feel young again. 

Light-heartedly you join in San Francisco’s 
gay, adventurous life—down through the 
topsy-turvy streets, on jolly cable cars with 
jingling bells, to Fishermen’s Wharf, and 
Chinatown’s romantic temples and bazaars, 





to dine and dance in cosmopolitan restaurants 
and hotels... 

The carefree spirit of the gold rush lives 
today in San Francisco! 

Winter here is like Spring. The fragrance 
of flowers on sidewalk stands fills the gentle 


air, and clear bright skies invite you out of 


doors to golf above the Golden Gate, to ride 
through Golden Gate Park, to explore the 
fascinating places that lie across the mighty 
bridges, and down the Peninsula. 

Come to San Francisco soon. Costs for a 
glorious vacation here are much less than you 
may think. And sleeper planes, streamlined 
trains and fast highways bring San Francisco 
close to all America. 

Send the coupon for the free illustrated 


booklet, The Chapter in Your Life entitled San 
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Francisco. It previews an unforgettable exper 
ence. Parts of it nearby are Yosemite Nation: 
Park, the Giant Redwood trees, the Win 
Country, Santa Cruz, Del Monte and histori 
Monterey, the Shasta Wonderland, Lake Taho« 
and the Land of Gold... 

Mail the coupon éoday. 


« Californians Iuc. 


Dept. 601, 703 Market St., San Francisco, Cal 


Please send me your free vacation booklet 
Name 
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To Men and Women Who Want 
Lifelong Security 


AST MONTH Ted, the postinan, gave 
me an important-looking letter. 
“Looks like a check,” he said. 

And a check it was—for $150. When I 
got another check the next month, he 
was obviously curious. 

“This check,” I explained, “is my re- 
tirement income—mine and Kay’s. These 
checks will keep coming every month as 
long as we live. And all because Kay is 
a far-sighted woman.” 

“Far-sighted?” 

“Yes, Ted. When I was in my thirties, 
Kay began thinking about the time when 
we'd be older, when maybe Id be tired 
of working so hard. She came to me and 
said, ‘Harry, I’m worried about our fu- 
ture. We haven’t saved much. We haven’t 
got security. You’re a wonderful provid- 
er, but we’re spending money as fast as 






How we retired on an income 
that will last as long as we live! 


it comes in. Let’s do something about it!’ 


“Well, sir, I opened a savings account 
and for a while it looked as if we were 
getting somewhere. But things came up 
and the savings account didn’t grow very 
fast. 


“Then I thought about stocks. and 
bought a few shares that looked good. I 
was about to buy more, when the mar- 
ket took a nose dive. So I gave that up. 


“Kay and I became discouraged. And 
then one day we heard about the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


“The minute we saw this Plan, we 
knew it was just what we needed. It 
showed how we could get a retirement 
income, beginning when I reached 55. 
And it wasn’t just an income for me 
alone. The Plan actually guaranteed an 
income for both Kay and me as long as 
either of us lived! 


“I began using that Plan. I invested a 
portion of my earnings in it each year. 
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And now, Kay and I are getting a retire- 

ment income—not only as long as I live, 

but as long as she lives too! 
“We have the things we want—secu- 

rity for both of us, the opportunity to 

travel, to live fully and well. We can 

laugh at worries. We can be sure of com- 

fort and happiness in the years ahead— 

with an income guaranteed for life.” 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Wouldn’t you like 
to make sure of your own future? Send 
the coupon below and you will receive, 
by mail and without charge, a copy of 
the new 32-page booklet which tells 
about the Phoenix Mutual Plan. The 
booklet shows how to get a life income 
of $100, $150, $200 a month or more at 
55, 60, 65, or 70. It tells why you don’t 
have to be rich to retire. Your copy will 
be mailed without cost or obligation. 
But don’t delay. Don’t put it off. Tear 
out the coupon and mail it today! 
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Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co, 
460 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 







Please send me by mail, without 
obligation, your book describing the 












Date of Birth — SS 
Busi Address. _ 
Home Address 
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Copyright 1941 — Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


THROUGH ARTERIES OF J&L WELDED STEEL PIPE FLOW SERVICES 
AND COMFORTS INDISPENSABLE TO DAILY LIVING 


Progressive pipe distributors the country over are alert partners of the plumbing and heating industries that 
serve you with sturdy, long-lasting pipe made of J&L Controlled Quality Steel. 


“As an example of teamwork, this crew 

of long-experienced men is hard to 

match. They are forming welded pipe 

from skelp—long flat strips of fiery hot 

steel—J « L Controlled Quality Steel. 

“Riding on this welding machine, 

shifting back and forth in front of the wide, shallow 
opening of this roaring furnace, these men carry on 
their highly skilled operations. In one flowing action 
they snatch the ends of the white-hot steel skelp with 
special tongs . . . slip the welding-bell die into position 
and hook the tongs to the fast-moving endless chain 


that pulls the skelp through the bell curling it into a 
cylinder as it speeds through and welding it to form 
steel pipe. All this is done with coordinated, rhyth- 
mic motion of men and machines to produce from 
this one furnace alone as many as 27,000 lengths of 
small-size pipe in 24 hours — more than 100 miles in 
a single day! 

“Just as absolute furnace control and perfect timing 
enable these skilled men to keep the flow of steel pipe 
virtually continuous, so do skill and experience and 
management keep the supply of Controlled Quality Steel 
skelp flowing to them. And the pipe they produce moves 





“. .. with coordinated rhythmic motion... 
men and machines... produce from this 
one furnace alone more than 100 miles of 
steel pipe in a single day.” 


From an original drawing by Orison MacPherson 


on through the gauntlet of J « L’s rigid tests and inspectioas to replenish 
the fast-moving supplies of J « L Controlled Quality steel pipe carried in 
stock by progressive pipe distributors everywhere—ready to be put into 
service by the plumbing and heating industries to carry gas, air, water and 
other fluids in homes, public buildings, factories and on farms. 

“It is a long, long stride in man’s inventive genius — from primitive 
tubes of bamboo, cane, and wood in which he once conveyed liquids — 
to these straight, sturdy lengths of steel pipe that contribute in so many 
vital ways to our modern life. And through this pipe, J & L channels another 
form of its service to you and all industry; its share in making steel the 
greatest of all servants that man commands,” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


American Iron ano Steet Works 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Jal— PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Musket barrels for pipe was the solution 
William Murdock found in 1815 for his prob- 
lem of how to deliver his new coal gas to the 
dwellers of London for lighting purposes. 


The Gaels had a word for it. To beat or 
hammer anything—especially iron—was to 
“skelp” it. This ancient word has survived in 
the steel industry as the name for flat lengths 
of steel rolled expressly for further processing 
into steel pipe. 


Warmth from walls and floors, permeating 
inward and upward to heat evenly all air in 
rooms of your house, apartment or office, is a 
British heating development beginning to 
find great favor in modern construction in 
this country. Panel heating, it is called, and 
is accomplished by laying heating pipes 
evenly and space-savingly out of sight in rows 
inside walls and beneath floor surfaces, to 
deliver uniform heat where usually it is 
scarcest, and enable perfect living comfort. 


Masks of fine wire mesh worn by crew in 
illustration at left protect faces from scorch- 
ing heat yet permit free vision and full cir- 
culation of air. Heavy clothing and gloves 
protect bodies and hands, J & L spends much 
time, thought, money, on devices and meth- 
ods to protect safety and health of workmen, 
even supplies workers with salt-glucose tab- 
lets to replace body salt lost through excessive 
perspiration and prevent enervation. Figures 
show J & L workmen are actually safer, suffer 
fewer accidents at work than when outside 
the works at home or play. 


116 years with Jal is the record of the 
Koch family. George Koch, Sr., pensioned 
in 1936, served 43 years, while his sons, 
George, Jr., and Walter, have served 40 and 
25 years, respectively. Russell, son of George, 
Jr., has been with the company 8 years, 
Manhattan's 30 million tons of steel in 
buildings, bridges, railroads, subways, ele- 
vated highways, docks, boats, cars, buses, 
trucks, rolling stock, pipe lines, heat, light, 
power, water, and sewage services, would 
make a solid block of steel longer, wider and 
higher than Rockefeller Center. 


Salt water pipe, resistant to effect of salt, 
sulphur-water and many other corrosive 
fluids, is manufactured by an improved pro- 
cess at J] & L. This new pipe, named Perma- 
lined, hasa lining of special J & L fine cement. 
Painting pipe for safety in industrial plants 
is a practice recommended by American Stan- 
dards Association to prevent costly mistakes 


| and accident risks in time of emergency 


through opening wrong pipe systems. Red 
pipes signify fire protection equipment; yel- 
low pipes, dangerous materials; green pipes, 
safe materials; blue pipes, protective mate- 
rials; purple, valuable contents. Jones & 
Laughlin has prepared pipe color guide charts 
for maintenance and safety engineers and 
will mail a copy if requested on company 
stationery. 
















CONVICTED 
with 18,085 others of not 
having found the right tobacco 


0.: of every thousand exact- 
ing pipe-smokers—a high | 
percentage refuse to smoke 
any other brand once they try 
BOND STREET. | 

By applying that percentage 
to readers of this magazine, we 
knowthat18,086pipe-smokers 
are missing the one tobacco | 
they'd like best! | 

BONDSTREET containsa | 
rare aromatic tobacco not | 
hitherto used ina popular | 
priced mixture. | 

It smokes clean—sweet— 
without bite. Leaves no stale 
odorsin room.(Even ladies ap- 
prove its aroma.) Tryit—today! 


STREET 


PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 
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Born: To Hjalmar Procopé, Finnish 
Minister to the United States since 1939, 
and the former Margaret Shaw of York, 


| England, a 7-pound 12-ounce son, jp 


Washington, D.C., Jan. 15 . . . Tyo 
Thomas Corcoran, former New Deal Brain 
Truster, and Margaret Dowd Corcoran, his 
former secretary, a 7'/-pound daugh. 
ter, in Washington, D.C. Jan. 19 . . . to 
Mr. and Mrs. Melbert O. Swanson of 
Michigan City, Ind., quadruplets—three 
girls and a boy—by Caesarean operation, 
in Michigan City, Jan. 20. The babies, 
each weighing a little over 2 pounds, died 
within seven hours. 





Birtupay: Lt. Gen. 
Robert L. Bullard, U.S.A. 
retired, famous World War 
general, 80, Jan. 15. Three 
days before, high .Army 
and Navy officials in New 
York City gave General 
Bullard a testimonial din- 
ner, at which a message 
from Gen. John J. Per- 
shing—‘“from one octoge- 
narian to another”—was 
read aloud ... Myron C. 
Taylor, President Roose- 
velt’s special envoy to the Vatican, 67, 
Jan. 18. 








Wide World 


Bullard 


Marriep: Mrs. Consuela Vanderbilt 
Fair, daughter of William K. Vanderbilt 
and thz late Mrs. Graham Fair Vanderbilt, 
and William John Warburton of New York 
City, in New York, Jan. 15 . . . Glenda 
Farrell, stage and screen actress now star- 
ring in the Broadway play “Separate 
Rooms,” and Dr. Henry Ross of New 
York City, in Prssaic N.J., Jan. 19. 


Divorcep: Maj. Al Williams, famous 
speed and stunt flier, and Florence H. Wil- 
liams of Bainbridge, Ga., in Reno, Nev., 
Jan. 17. They were married July 3, 1926. 
Manager of the aviation department of 
the Gulf Oil Corp., Major 
Williams also writes a 
daily aviation column for 
the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers . . . Dolores Del 
Rio, Mexican film star, 
and Cedric Gibbons, mo- 


tion-picture art director, 


in Los Angeles, Calif., 
Acme Jan. 17. Miss Del Rio 
Del Rio charged cruelty. They 


were married Aug. 6, 1930. 


Diep: Dame Margaret Lloyd George, in 
her 70’s, wife of Britain’s World War Prime 
Minister, at her home in Criccieth, Wales, 
Jan. 20... Mrs. George Horace Lorimer, 
64, Philadelphia civic leader and widow of 
the former editor of The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, in Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 19. 
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“Why, it’s like 


doing business in a 
coal bin, isn’t it ?” 


5 ee: VICE - PRESIDENT -and- Treasurer 
of a large department store looked 
quizzically at the white evening dresses. 


He and his Maintenance Engineer 
were standing before a display of the 
dresses in the Misses Shop of the store. 


The Vice-President touched one of 
them, and said to his Maintenance Engi- 
neer, “Would you mind repeating that 
stuff you told me about dirt?” 


“Not at all, sir. As I said, a month ago 
today our new air-conditioning system 
was put into operation. Today, I had the 
air filters vacuum-cleaned. We removed 
over 1000 pounds of dirt, dust, and lint.” 


Cleaner by 1000 lbs. ! 


Again the Vice-President touched the 
evening dresses, then peered around the 
store. “But you couldn’t tell just by 
looking that we’re a thousand pounds 
cleaner than we used to be, could you?” 


“No, sir,” agreed the Maintenance 
Engineer, “you couldn’t. But these white 
evening dresses and everything else in 
the store will prove it’s a fact. Our mer- 
chandise spoilage is going to be consid- 
erably reduced.” 

“I can well believe it,” agreed the 


Vice-President. He pictured to himself 
the month’s harvest of dirt the new air- 


conditioning system had gathered. “You 
know,” he added whimsically, “a depart- 
ment store without air-conditioning is 
like doing business in a coal bin!” 


Moral from dust 


The Maintenance Engineer laughed. 
“Exactly,” he replied. “After seeing the 
dirt our Fiberglas* Dust-Stop* Air 
Filters keep out of this store in one 
month, I know a store without ’em can 
be a mighty dirty place!” (1) 


And the Vice-President went back to 
his office to figure out how much mer- 
chandise spoilage his new, efficient air- 
conditioning and air-filtering system was 
going to save him in dollars and cents. 


Do you want to keep dirt out of your 
place of business? 


Do you want to keep dirt away from 
food or textiles? From spoiling paint 
jobs? From gumming up delicate ma- 
chinery? Do you want to keep it from 
contaminating pharmaceuticals . . . to 





(1) This factual incident happened in a large metropoli- 
tan department store. Air-conditioning contractors and 
maintenance engineers might like the technical data. 
Capacity of this filter installation: 320,000 CFM @ 300 
FPM. Installation cost: approximately 1¢ per CFM. 
When filters need changing, cost less than 1/10¢ per 
CFM. The filter medium of Dust-Stops is Fiberglas, a 
new fibrous glass coated with a fire-safe adhesive. Stan- 
dard size fit all “L” or “V-type frames. 


keep it out of a laboratory or away from 
the manufacture of beer or soft-drink 
beverages? 


Dust-Stop Air Filters in your air-con- 
ditioning equipment will help you do 
these and many other jobs economically. 


What should you do? 


These filters are as simple to install as 
putting on a pair of shoes; as easy to 
change as a razor blade; extremely low 
in maintenance costs; and highly effi- 
cient in stopping dirt, dust, lint, pollen, 
and yeast spores. 


In fact, these filters are the most prac- 
tical device for cleaning air that the 
air-conditioning industry has ever known. 


For help on your problems of air filters, 
write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ration, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, Fiber- 
glas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


Copr. 1941, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


OWENS-CORNING 


FIBERGLAS 


#T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 




















Her typing is perfect 


She will never forget the day she first used 
Webster’s Micrometric Carbon Paper — it 
made all the difference in the world! With the 
aid of the Micrometric scale she turned out 
evenly spaced letters with comparative ease. 
Tedious retyping jobs were a thing of the past. 
By using the scale to remove the carbon paper 
she kept her hands cleaner; her copies free 
from smudges. The neatness of her typing 
made a definite impression on the executives, 
and today the entire staff is using Micrometric 
Carbon Paper. The most slemet person is the 
office manager. And no wonder — it costs no 
more than other quality sheets. 


FREE FOR YOU — a sample sheet of Micro- 
metric Carbon Paper. Ask your stationer or 
write us for it today! 


19 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Factory branches in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, and San Francisco 
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LETTERS 


Playful Senoritas 


Upon reading “Cold Water Cure” in 
your Sideshow column for Dec. 23, I won- 
dered if the University of California stu- 
dents who threw water-filled bags onto the 
heads of pedestrians had gotten the idea 
from a carnival custom which used to, 
and may still, prevail in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, where gay senoritas threw water 
bags, called bombas, from their balconies 
upon the heads of well-dressed swains pass- 
ing below. 

I learned this to my cost one carnival 
day when I went ashore in uniform and got 
so hilariously pelted and splashed that I 
had to run for a tram going toward the 
waterfront and return to my ship to dry 
out. 

The playful senoritas suffered no pun- 
ishment for these pranks except a return 
bombardment from the swains below. 

J. M. ELLICOTT 
Captain, U.S. Navy, retired 


Mare Island, Calif. 
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Korzybski at Olivet 


Count Alfred Korzybski (Newsweek, 
Dec. 30, 1940) was given his first educa- 
tion tryout five years ago at Olivet Col- 
lege, Olivet, Mich. President Joseph Brew- 
er, founder of Olivet’s tutorial system, ar- 
ranged a series of lectures by the Count 
and incorporated semantics into Olivet’s 
program. c 





WILLIS SELDEN 
Pontiac, Mich. 


The Newsweek story mentioned de- 
scribed Count Korzybski as founder of 
general semantics, a science of word mean- 
ings and their psychiatric ramifications. 
He believes that abstractions and general- 
izations have no existence in nature; that 
their widespread and improper use sets up 
psychological and nervous disturbances, 
and that these ailments can be cured by a 
few hours’ instruction in clear, specific 
thinking through general semantics. 


Protective Tunnels 


In your Dec. 30 issue article on neutral 
Switzerland, haven’t you overlooked one 
of the most important reasons why it has 
not been invaded: namely that all except 
one of the railroad tunnels between Ger- 
many and Italy (the Brenner) are in 
Switzerland and could be immediately 
blown up at the first sign of invasion, thus 
seriously crippling the lines of communica- 
tion between the two Axis Powers? In 
spite of Switzerland’s fine army, this is no 
mean additional threat. 

BRADLEY E. STOFFORD 

Springfield, Mass. 
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by DALE HARRISON 


Dumb as an Ox—A fox, loose 
in Red Bank, N.J., hid in a fur- 
shop doorway. Now he’s in the 
window with a black silk lining. 


And in New York, Tazxis— 
To that definition going the rounds, 
“In U.S., taxes; in Europe, Axis,” 
Il Duce might add: “In Greece 
Metaxes; in Libya, Anzacses!” 


You Vas Dere, Sharlie!—A 
housewife of Laughlintown, Pa., 
asked Councilman Charles Ankney 
for “just one more bucketful” be- 
fore he shut off her water for de- 
linquency. He let her have it; then 
she let him have it. 


> 


Fireside C-c-chattering — 
Everything’s not peaches down in 
Georgia. After 26 years in the 
Arctic, Mrs. “Alaska Nellie” Law- 
ing visited Georgia to thaw out. Her 
comment: “I nearly froze.” 


Ja Wohl!—Londoners tell it. 
Adolf and Benito after studying 
English awhile, tested their linguistic 
progress thus: Benito—“You are an 
ass.” Adolf (angrily) —“I represent 
that statement!” 


A Boston Bull—Yee Pon Dap, 
Hub laundryman, grabbed his pistol 
and chased a thief. About to nab 
him, Yee was himself nabbed, and 
the crook escaped. “You oughtta be 
ashamed,” scolded the cop. “You— 
with no pistol permit!” 


That’s Tell(er)ing ’Em!—A 
Buffalo bank cut a teller’s window 
through a wall adjoining a gas sta- 
tion. Now when a motorist says: 
“Let me have five,” one hardly 
knows if he wants to be refueled or 
refinanced. 


Doubling in Brass—A New 
York draft board official phoned 
a registrant: “I want to see you. 
young man.” The lad, perturbed, 
said: “Y-y-yes, sir.” The draft 
board chief arrived—and began a 
life-insurance sales talk. 


Broken Home Dept.—Both 
Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien wanted cus- 
tody. The San Francisco judge fi- 
nally awarded in Mr. O’B.’s favor, 
with one proviso: Mrs. O’B. can 
call and see the dog any time. 
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’Trial at Arms,” by the author of ‘““The Ox-Bow Incident “’ 


They couldn’t understand it—a thirteen-year-old boy, an expert marksman for his years, ducks flying 
overhead, and not one fell. Read Walter Clark’s psychological story on page 14 of this week’s Post. 


‘To women who wear fur coats. The things they do to marten and muskrat 
this year would make a short-sighted mink run up the house flag! What is the low-down on dyeing? On 
blending? J. C. Furnas gives you the facts in the Post—with a flock of hard-to-get color photos. 


Britain’s real Ambassador to the U. S.?’4 
Who is this man who has done more to improve 
relations between England and the U.S. than any 
other person with the possible exception of Adolf 
Hitler? Who even convinces Britishers and 
Americans they understand each other? Maxine 
Davis gives you Britain’s Ambassador Incognito. 


Shanty-boat feud 

A cub pilot on a Mississippi steamboat learns why 
his stern-wheeler gets a rifle shot through the pilot 
house every time he passes Dead Folks Light. Read 
a romance, River Feud, by James Street. Page 18. 


Flatfoot gets hotfoot 


Sending Patrolman Swisher to purify the hoodlums 
known as Moonlight Pals, Inc., was like sending a READ IT IN THE SATURDAY EVENING 


cut of Camembert to a rats’ convention!... Another 


cop comedy by Joel Sayre, The Pride of the Chutes 
Bought your yacht yet? 
Grover Theis and Ivan Dmitri, color camera in 
hand, cover Miami, yachting’s winter capital, to 
picture a highbrow sport gone democratic. .. ALSO 
short stories, serials, editorials and cartoons. , 


JANUARY 25TH ISSUE...NOW ON SALE 




















Sir... 


“Your New Tie, 


only 3.8 miles long! 
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Think of the thousands of new patterns it 
takes, every year, to give you individuality in 
your neckties! This means that runs of tie-silk 
must be limited, to keep any one weave from be- 
coming too common. And the overseers on these 
runs are Veeder-Root Yardage Counters, geared 
into the looms to measure finished material. Their 
accurate records give the mill visual control of 
output... simplify inventory ... hold production 
close to demand. 


All through the textile industry, every type 
of machine is controlled by count with different 
types of Veeder-Root Devices . . . including the 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY - 








famous 2-3 Pick Counters that permit wage-pay- 
ment of loom operators by the pick. And in all 
other industries, too, Veeder-Root ‘“‘facts-in- 
figures” are basic factors in closest production con- 
trol. How can they count to your advantage? 
Take a minute, mow, to write and find out. 


es this page, Feb. 24: How Veeder-Root eal 
the mail to go through —faster. 


VEEDER-ROOT 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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The Periscope 








What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 





Axis-U. S. Relations 


Here, in a nutshell, is the general tenor 
of diplomatic and intelligence reports that 
have affected recent U.S. policy: Nazi 
strategists are believed prepared to lose 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 men, if necessary, 
in an attempted invasion of England. 
There’s sharp division within the Nazi 
command, some members contending it 
would be possible to land a substantial 
force but not to sustain it. But Hitler is 
apparently still anxious to make the try 
before U.S. aid to Britain becomes more 
telling. The Axis is credited with no inten- 
tion of provoking the U.S. into war at this 
time, believing this would just redouble 
American help to Britain. 


U.S. Into War? 


The reports reaching Washington have 
caused officials to conclude that all-out 
help for Britain contains small risk of war 
involvement for the present. The absence 
of official Axis counterblasts against Roose- 
velt and other signs have indicated that 
Hitler has lately acquired new respect 
for—and some fear of—the U.S. Of 
course, the Reich has tried to prod Japan 
into starting something with this country, 
thus lessening help to Britain, but that 
now seems remote. Signs are that the U.S., 
already at war morally, won’t face the 
blunt question of going to war physically 
until Germany has either invaded Eng- 
land, tried and failed, or definitely can- 
celed the plan. Then, if England holds 
out, this country will face the question of 
whether to force a negotiated peace or fur- 
nish the supplies (and perhaps men) need- 
ed for a real British offensive against Ger- 
many. 


Kennedy Strategy 


Ex-Ambassador Kennedy, aside from 
seeking “vindication” from appeasement 
charges (as in his radio speech, which be- 
trayed much less of the Germany-will-win 
views than do his private conversations) , 
is also angling for a showdown between 
himself and Bullitt, ex-Ambassador to 
France. It was Kennedy himself who in- 
spired Senator Wheeler’s demand that the 
State Department make public Kennedy’s 
and Bullitt’s reports from abroad. He be- 
lieves this will show that charges against 
him have been exaggerated and that com- 


parison of his and Bullitt’s appraisals will 
prove him the more accurate and level- 
headed of the two. ; 


U.S. Ships for Britain 


Washington officials, searching for ways 
of relieving Britain’s shipping shortage, 
are rapidly centering attention on a re- 
vised plan for making use of ships belong- 
ing to the Axis or to Nazi-controlled coun- 
tries which are idle in U.S. ports. This 
country will probably seize the ships—and 
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Congress Outlook 


It’s too early for precise legislative 
predictions, but here’s the broad out- 
line as seen by a cross-section of able 
Congressional reporters: 


Lend-Lease Bill: Passage almost cer- 
tain (about mid-March), with time limit 
on authority and some other modifica- 
tions. 

St. Lawrence Seaway: 50-50 chance in 
treaty form; better chance if F.D.R. asks 
only simple legislation. 

Farm Relief: Parity payments will be 
continued. Other phases not yet clear. 

Taxes: General increases in personal 
income taxes. Higher rates on small 
corporate incomes. Lowering of gift and 
inheritance exemptions. Closing of some 
loopholes in the excess-profits tax. 

Labor Act Amendments: Unlikely. 

Wage-Hour Amendments: Unlikely. 

Ban on Strikes: Perhaps some law to 
compel a “cooling off” period before 
strikes in defense plants. 

Social Security: Plans in mill would 
extend coverage to servants and make 
other changes, but they may be put off 
till next session. 

Hatch Act: Tightening likely; pattern 
not yet clear. 

Aliens: Stronger deportation law like- 
ly. Also curbs on foreign propaganda. 

Health: Some program, including Fed- 
eral aid to hospitals, probable. 

Debt limit: Will be increased. 

Walter-Logan Bill: Fair chance for ‘ 
some modified bill of this sort. 

Length of Session: Probably all year. 

Total Appropriations: 20 to 22 billions. 
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pay for them—for its own use. Then it will 
gradually release an equivalent number 
of American ships to the British. 


Patronage Changes 


Democratic Chairman Flynn will be re- 
vealed before long as the sponsor of a plan 
to give Democratic state chairmen much 
greater voice in distribution of patronage. 
The idea is to strengthen the state organ- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


izations (as opposed to senators and repre- 
sentatives, who now have chief say on 
jobs for their constituents) so that the ma- 
chines can work more effectively with the 
national headquarters in campaign years. 
Flynn aides say F.D.R. will go along with 
the plan, but congressmen are sure to set 
up a howl. 


Mrs. Roosevelt’s Tour 


It was the State Department which fi- 
nally blocked Mrs. Roosevelt’s proposed 
good-will trip to Latin America. Ruby 
Black, the First Lady’s biographer, pro- 
posed the idea last September to Nelson 
Rockefeller, Pan American cultural-rela- 
tions coordinator. He liked the plan, Mrs. 
Roosevelt agreed, and F.D.R. tentatively 
approved. But the State Department was 
uneasy about how South Americans, with 
their ideas about women, would receive the 
tour. So, by studied coolness, it killed the 
project. Under Secretary Welles is being 
blamed by Mrs. Roosevelt’s friends. 


National Notes 
Army Chief of Staff Marshall will soon 


seek funds to train Army provost mar- 
shals, who’d keep order among civilians in 
wartime—to avoid such unintentional ci- 
vilian interference with military operations 
as occurred in France . . . The White 
House, anxious to isolate the isolationists, 
has sent word to Administration leaders 
to avoid radio debates with speakers like 
Hugh Johnson and Burton Wheeler . 
Rep. Wright Patman, apparently aware 
that his perennial Anti-Chain-Store Bill 
has little chance in this Congress, has al- 
ready applied to have it listed as House 
bill No. 1 in the next Congress (January 
1943) ... Governor Neely’s man (Rosier) 
is expected to get the disputed West Vir- 
ginia Senate seat because Neely did plen- 
ty of politicking on the subject before 
leaving the Senate. 





British Complaint Motives 


"Lhewe was good strategy behind the 
British complaints about a “leak” of Amer- 
ican cotton, copper, oil, etc., to Germany 
through Vladivostok. As the British knew, 
the protests probably won’t greatly affect 
U.S. exports to Russia, because the State 
Department has decided that the quantity 
of materials Russia is able to divert to Ger- 
many isn’t important (except in a few 
cases) when weighed against the exports’ 
effect in breaking down Soviet mistrust of 
“capitalist” powers. But the British pro- 
tests will provide Russia with an excuse 
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(if and when it’s wanted) for not diverting 
more of its own materials to Germany. 
The Kremlin can simply point out that its 
source of replacements might be cut off, 
either by a British Pacific blockade or by 
official U.S. action. 


Night Plane Detector 


There’s sound basis for the vague reports 
that Britain has finally developed a com- 
plex device that will enable fighter planes 
to track down enemy bombers at night. 
Scores of ace British researchers had con- 
centrated on the problem for months. Re- 
cently, a Periscope informant (who is an 
American technical expert) was permitted 
to study the perfected device. While con- 
scientiously guarding all the secrets in- 
volved, he insists the invention will auto- 
matically guide fighters in the direction of 
an enemy bomber and that genuinely 
spectacular results can be expected as soon 
as there has been time for mass installa- 
tion of the instruments. 


French Royalists 


Watch for stories from Vichy soon about 
a resurgence of the French Royalists. In 
the muddle following the original Pétain- 
Laval break, members of the old Action 
Francaise movement have managed to 
unify Royalist sentiment behind Prince 
Henri, the Count of Paris (Orléans Pre- 
tender), who’s living in Larache, Spanish 
Morocco. Now Admiral Fernet and other 
Royalists close to Marshal Pétain are try- 
ing to convince him that France needs a 
king. The move isn’t likely to succeed, but 
it will be well publicized. 


London Epidemics 
Behind British Health Minister Mac- 


Donald’s recent appeal for nurses to help 
in case of future epidemics, there was an 
immediate need. In the last six weeks Lon- 
don’s East End has faced two epidemic 
threats—one of typhoid, the other of seri- 
ous influenza. Quick action by health au- 
thorities stopped the spread of typhoid. 
It was traced to polluted water from a 
main broken by a bomb, and an area the 
size of a city block was isolated and quar- 
antined. The influenza broke out in a Lime- 
house shelter, used by some 1,500 persons 
nightly, and is known to have caused a 
number of deaths. The shelter was con- 
demned and closed. Correspondents who 
saw Health Ministry reports on both these 
outbreaks weren’t permitted to send sto- 
ries. The scare, incidentally, led to Mac- 
Donald’s decision to force the evacuation 
of children under 14, 


Dutch ‘Quislings’ 


Uncensored information from Holland 
reveals a grimly amusing situation there. 
In the last few months, the Dutch Nazi 
party has split wide open, with its leaders 


———— 


all trying to “out-Quisling” each other in 
a frantic effort to gain Hitler’s favor. One 
key leader, Adrian Mussert, has written 
Hitler accusing fellow Nazi van Tonninger 
of having Jewish blood and suggesting that 
van Tonninger and Nazi High Commis- 
sioner Seyss-Inquart be removed, Holland 
converted into a protectorate, and himself 
made its nominal head. Not to be outdone, 
two other Dutch Nazis named van Rap- 
part and van Kruyt have written Hitler 
charging Mussert and van Tonninger with 
“muddling” and suggesting that Holland 
be incorporated into the Reich. So far, the 
only known result of all this has been the 
removal of Mussert from party leadership. 


Foreign Notes 


Although Berlin has released news of 
some riots in Bohemia-Moravia, it cen- 
sored this story: On Dec. 6 a score of Elite 
Guards were killed and a Nazi function- 
ary working under von Neurath was seri- 
ously wounded during a riot in Prague. 
Sixty persons were executed after the in- 
cident . . . A new British device to cut 
down the dive-bombing of ships is to have 
each vessel fly several kites on piano wire. 
Tipped off in advance about Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s report on Nazi agents using U.S. 
business connections in Latin America, a 
dozen Nazi figures in Central American 
countries met two weeks ago in a Bogota, 
Colombia, hotel room to map strategy for 
counteracting the report. The German and 
Italian Ministers in Colombia attended the 
discussions. 





New Magnesium Plans 
| officials and New Dealers alike 


are enthusiastic about the formation of a 
big new California company to produce 
magnesium by a newly developed process. 
The plan (which was expected to be an- 
nounced sometime this week) is hailed be- 
cause magnesium is a substitute for alumi- 
num in many cases and (being lighter) is 
superior for some purposes. The new plant 
will have twice the capacity of the coun- 
try’s entire magnesium production last 
year. What’s more, if the operation proves 
successful, the plant can be quickly dou- 
bled or trebled in capacity. The same Pa- 
cific Coast interests are now working with 
defense officials on plans for a plant to fab- 
ricate the metal—as well as on tentative 
plans for a big West Coast steel mill. 


Price Clubbing 


Defense officials, through price-watcher 
Leon Henderson, have started getting real- 
ly tough about rising prices. After the 
crackdown on steel-scrap prices, Hender- 
son went after lumber prices, about which 
the War and Treasury Departments had 
complained for some time. He called on 
Stimson last week and said: “If you fel- 
lows can’t get lumber prices down, I'll do 


it.” By agreement, he later wrote Stimson 
a letter suggesting that the President be 
asked to instruct the Army to pay $25 a 
thousand board feet—and no more—for 
Southern pine No. 2 (used in canton- 
ments) and authorizing the War Depart- 
ment to go into lumber yards and seize jt 
if it didn’t get enough at this price. Mere 
showing of this letter to various suppliers 
was enough to bring prices down. 


Business Footnotes 


Indicating that over-all British steel pro- 
duction is still relatively unaffected by Ger- 
man bombing, Britain is still taking orders 
for—and_ delivering—quantities of rails, 
switches, tin plate, etc., to South America 
. . . Students of the subject think 1941’s 
first quarter may bring an all-time low in 
business failures . . . The CIO has been 
preparing a “Reuther Plan” proposing 
ways of boosting steel production—in oth- 
er words, a broad program somewhat re- 
sembling the “500 planes a day” plan for 
the auto industry . . . Under Navy pres- 
sure, stainless-steel makers are rushing 
efforts to perfect sheets strong enough 
for use as “skin” on airplanes but thin 





enough to equal aluminum sheets in 
weight. 
Nazi Mail Dodge 


Stace U.S. postal authorities have 
ruled out the routing of mail to Germany 
via Japan and Siberia (the one way of 
avoiding British censorship), cagey Ger- 
mans have adopted a new trick. They now 
address letters to a Nazi relay point in 
Japan, where the outer envelope is re- 
moved and the inner mail forwarded via 
Siberia to Germany. For the most con- 
fidential official papers, as pointed out 
here Dec. 30, the Nazis now maintain a 
regular courier service over the Japan- 
Siberia route. 


Press Notes 


A group of former Scripps-Howard 
newspapermen are well along with plans 
for The Weekly Interpreter, a national, 
standard-size, weekly newspaper featur- 
ing news summation and interpretation. 
They plan to print it in the N.Y. area 
. . . Otto Tolischus, Pulitzer Prize-winning 
European correspondent for The N.Y. 
Times, will shortly take over The Times’ 
Tokyo bureau, replacing Hugh Byas, who’s 
retiring . . . Marshall Field, backer of the 
N.Y. tabloid PM, is considering a Chicago 
edition. The original N.Y. paper is still 
far from making money and is about to 
eliminate two of its three editions . . . 
Wythe Williams, radio commentator, has 
just completed a book, as yet untitled, 
on internal Germany, its relations with 
its allies, and its designs on the U.S. 
It’s to be published next month by 
Prentice-Hall. 
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Yes, you micut say we’re all tickled 
ink he Hotel Pennsylvani 
pink, here at the Hotel Pennsylvania. 
For, in a recent travel survey—one of 
the most thorough ever made in this 
country—the following big fact 


emerged cee 
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AMONG MEN 
WHO TRAVEL TO 
NEW YORK 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 
IS FIRST CHOICE! 














Our fact-snoopers went to 52 impor- 
tant cities and towns, interviewed 
thousands of people who travel—a 
cross-section of American business 
and professional men, from “‘the boss” 
on down. We learned plenty about 
your pet likes and dislikes with re- 





spect to the hotels you visit, including 
the pleasant information that Hotel 
Pennsylvania is first in the hearts of. 
traveling people. Now then... 


Did we influence the vote in our 
favor? Yes! In the last few years 
alone, we have spent many thousands 
of dollars on the Hotel Pennsylvania 
—to make sure that it is even finer 
today than the day it was built. Here 
are just a few of the reasons why 
people choose this fine hotel in 


New York... 


* Hundreds of bedrooms have been 
redecorated and refurnished, from 
plans by top-flight designers and dec- 
orators. Many bedrooms have been 
air conditioned! 


* Restaurants, lobbies, public rooms 
have been done over according to the 
most modern practices. The new 


Coffee Shop, the Café, the gay Café 





Rouge—all are air-conditioned for 
year-round comfort. 


. 
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* Thousands of dollars have been 
spent to give you finer meals than 
ever: an ultra-modern Research 
Kitchen brings you famous American 
dishes—a treat for those who’ve tired 
of ordinary hotel fare. 


* Scores of small, but important, in- 
novations are in evidence wherever 
you look. For example, the drinking 
glasses in your bath room are steril- 
ized and cellophane-wrapped; if you 
have to stay in town unexpectedly, 
we'll lend you a de luxe overnight kit 
—without charve. 


* Hotel Pennsylvania service—the 
famous Statler service that even Eu- 
ropean hotels have studied and copied 
—is better than ever. Efficient, intel- 
ligent, unobtrusive. 

Is it any wonder that the Hotel 
Pennsylvania is first in the hearts of 
people who travel to New York? If 
you haven't visited us recently— 
you're especially invited, 


ROOMS FROM $3.50 SINGLE—$5.00 DOUBLE 
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Take Charge, Mister ~ 
and LEP. Ss HREBALL 


BUICK ECONOMY 


with Compound Carburetion 












In casual, easy, everyday 





HERE’S a new word spread- 



















































ing through the vocabular- Here's how Compound Car- 221 | going, a single thrift-size car- wae 
. ° | 
ies of car owners who have Suaiten ange. ap Gagan z |20 buretor takes full care of your 
P gallon throughout the whole 3 — ° 
made firsthand acquaintances speed range. At 50 miles an s|*p engine’s requirements. 
with this slick new 1941 Buick. hour —a reliable figure to a \'6 ; : 
use in estimating over-all =lelt For moments of exceptional to 
It’s a word we first picked out mileage for all speeds—you = || |i need, a reserve carburetor 
— note an increase of a full two z 12 . ~ - irtuall ‘6 add th 
as an apt description of a new sins nee aniien, op ten ot ala virtually “adds another en- 
and better engine — but it is 10% and 15%. ~ 5OMPH SOMPH 7OMPH gine,” stepping in with addi- 




















rapidly coming to mean a com- tional fuel supply to carry you Sou 
pletely new and excitingly up a hill without shifting or Wa 
pleasurable manner of motorcar more good out of every drop of meet any other momentary call for . 
travel. gasoline it burns. power. At 
‘ . ° Je 

All over the country, “to fireball’? Reenforced by Compound Carbu- Thus your engine is always getting oo 
now means to enjoy both ease and_retion it develops nearly 17% more the utmost benefit out of the least of tl 
dispatch in your travel by car—to horsepower on exactly the same amount of gasoline that will give han 
slip away from the lights with the fuel rationing. the performance you want. +" 
barest toe-touch, to filter through With all that power on call, we can And that spells economy. a 
traffic lightly as the breeze, to pile. lug 

‘ : 4 in the first place use a more ecoO- So much economy that a man who Unit 
up the long, enjoyable mules with sical gear ratio as our standard rj 15,000 mil term 
out a moment’s feeling of effort or rives 15,0WU miles a year gets as T 


strain. 


It means, even more amazingly, to 
enjoy all this with thrift. 


Not the ordinary, scrimpy, self- 
denying sort of thrift, but thrift 
with all the thrills left in! 


Now, just why that happens is easy 
to understand. 


This FIREBALL eight —- designed 
with modern fuels in mind — gets 


* Optional on the Buick SPECIAL, 
standard on all other series. 


maul 





high gear —a ratio that ups miles 
per gallon by giving more revolu- 
tions of the wheels for every revo- 
lution of the engine. 


Then, in the second place, we have 
in Compound Carburetion a fuel 
supply system that adjusts itself 
according to the driving conditions 
you meet. 







ment and acces- for the 


Sortes — extra. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


| Best 


BUICK PRICES BEGIN AT 


delivered atFiint, $ 
Mich. State tax, 
optional equip- 


Business Coupe 


Prices subject to change without notice. 







much as 2,000 miles’ extra driving 
on the same amount of fuel. 


Economy without loss of zip, of lift, 
of surging, exhilarating power-flow 
—economy with some fun to it! 


That, Buick buyers are finding, is 
something entirely new. 


So new we think you’d better find 
out about it, better learn 
what it means “to fireball” 
as Buick owners now use 
that term. 






Your Buick dealer, as we’ve 
said before, is eager to ini- 
tiate you. Just give him a 
ring and he’II fireball around 
to your house in a jiffy. 
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Roosevelt Calls Upon America 
to Defend Faith m Democracy 


Keynote of Third Term 


ured vows of his office, two other heads of 
state — Hitler and Mussolini— were re- 


last on the pending Lend-Lease Bill to 
bolster democracy everywhere? 

Not even this man who in ten days was 
to be 59 could know the answer. And in 
his face, as grave with anxiety and hope as 
Abraham Lincoln’s at his first inaugural 
and Woodrow Wilson’s at his second, were 
mirrored the thoughts and hopes of mil- 
lions. Henry A. Wallace of Iowa, who took 


Soun ed at Historic Inaugural ported mapping a last furious onslaught the oath as Vice President just before his 
, . in i against the thinning lines of democracy — chief, had caught the mood. So, too, had 
Warn U.S. of ‘Great Perils (see page 21). In the British Isles, in the _ the 1,000,000 who shivered under their top 
snow-covered hills of Albania, in the hats and workingmen’s caps and Texas 

At 1! minutes past noon last Monday parched sands of Libya, in China’s bat- sombreros. 
(Jan. 20), Franklin D. Roosevelt, stand- tered citadels, Englishmen, Scots, Welsh- What could Mr. Roosevelt say to these 
ing on « platform outside the east portico men, Irishmen, Canadians, Australians, millions? Only that he believed democracy 
of the National Capitol, raised his right New Zealanders, South Africans, Greeks, would not fail. And in 1,200 simple, 
hand, placed his left on the tattered, 200- Indian Sikhs, Chinese, Polish refugees, forthright words, broadcast to the world 
year-old family Bible where it had rested Norwegian refugees, Belgian refugees, in German, Italian, and three other lan- 
in 1933 and again in 1937, and solemnly “Free” Frenchmen, “Free” Hollanders, and guages as well as English, he reaffirmed 

recited after Chief Justice Charles Evans American volunteers—were still holding that faith: 
Hughes his oath as the first President in those thinning lines. “There are men who believe that de- 
United States history to serve a third How long could they hold? How could mocracy, as a form of government and a 
term. they or anyone else in a changing world frame of life, is limited or measured by a 
The occasion was memorable not alone say for certain, until the great domed kind of mystical and artificial fate—that, 
by reason of the hallowed tradition it set building behind America’s 32nd President for some unexplained reason, tyranny and 
aside. As the President intoned the meas- gave out its secret, and Congress spoke its slavery have become the surging wave of 
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Wide World 


Thi:d term: President Roosevelt takes oath from Chief Justice Hughes (left) as his son James watches 


































the future—and that freedom is an ebbing 
tide. But we Americans know that this is 
not true.” 

A photographer’s flash bulb cracked like 
a pistol shot. The President continued 
without a sign that he had heard: “The 
destiny of America was proclaimed in 
words of prophecy spoken by our first 
President in his first inaugural of 1789— 
words almost directed, it would seem, to 
this year of 1941: “The preservation of the 
sacred fire of liberty and the destiny of 
the republican model of government are 
justly considered . . . deeply .. . finally, 
staked on the experiment intrusted to the 
hands of the American people.’ 

“If you and I .. . lose that sacred fire— 
if we let it be smothered with doubt and 
fear—then we shall reject the destiny 
which Washington strove so valiantly and 
so triumphantly to establish. The preser- 
vation of the spirit and faith of the nation 
does, and will, furnish the highest justifica- 
tion for every sacrifice that we may make 
in the cause of national defense. In 
the face of great perils never before 
encountered, our strong purpose is to 
protect and to perpetuate the integrity of 
democracy.” 

In a half hour it was all over. Four 
Army scout cars bristling with machine 
guns escorted the President along Penn- 
sylvania Avenue to the White House. 
There, after lunch, he reviewed his new 
and growing Army. Tanks roared by at 
40 miles an hour. Against the gray skies, 
bombers and fighter planes skimmed like 
homing geese. Big guns and little rolled 
by—marching Regulars and Guardsmen 
and Trainees. 

When they had passed, 300 protective 
sharpshooters shinnied down from their 
rooftop perches. Two thousand policemen 
and detectives, gathered from as far away 
as Boston, relaxed. (Three arrests were 
made—one of a 45-year-old barber with 
a revolver.) The protectors’ job was done. 
For the man they had come to protect— 
it had only begun. 








































Battle of ‘1776’ 


Heated Words Sear the Air 
as Bill Splits Party Lines 


The Battle of Bill 1776 opened in earn- 
est last week. The sharp skirmishing which 
had broken out over the previous week 
end became general on Monday. The fol- 
lowing day anti-bill Republican big guns 
opened up in support of the drumfire on 
the Administration lines from the sector 
of Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
field commander of the Democratic anti- 
bill forces. Sen. Arthur Capper of Kansas, 
who previously had announced he would 
withhold his fire until he had heard the 
committee testimony, suddenly reversed 
himself to blast the bill in one of his rare 
speeches from the floor. Promptly, another 
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Wide World 


The President said he’d 
do his best to be there 


Acme 


Hearings on H.R. 1776: Stimson was questioned .. . Knox laughed . 
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.. and Tinkham listened 


GOP general, Sen. Robert A. Taft o! 
called for the measure’s unequivo: 
feat. 

At this signal, the Republican fo: 
the House Foreign Affairs Com 
where the fighting was to be heavie: 
ing the early phases, attacked j 
strength under Rep. Hamilton F 
New York and Rep. George H. Ti 
of Massachusetts. The former issue: 
of seven major amendments to H.R 
and announced that he was call 
witnesses Wendell L. Willkie, tl: 
GOP Presidential candidate; Alf M 
don, his predecessor; Herbert Hoov: 
Republican President; Col. Char! 
Lindbergh: New York District At 
Thomas E. Dewey; Joseph P. K« 
former Ambassador to Great Britai 
Robert R. McCormick, publisher « 
Chicago Tribune; Gen. Charles G. | 
Norman Thomas, perennial Socialist 
dential candidate; Gen. Robert E. 
chairman of the America First Com 
Hanford MacNider, former nationa 
mander of the American Legion; 
Hugh Johnson; William Cardinal ‘ 
nell; Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, pr: 
of Vassar; Edward E. Spafford; R: 
Howard; William C. Bullitt, forme 
bassador to France, and Hugh VW 
former Ambassador to Germany. 

All but Willkie were presumed 
against the bill. Hoover, Landon 
Dewey, in specifically attacking H.R 
had sought to give the impression 
they were speaking for the Repu 
majority. During the week McCor 


newspaper continued its onslaught a: 


the “dictator” measure. Johnson 


tinued to blast it in his daily co! 





*(1) Bar the President’s giving awa) 


part of our Navy without consent of Con; 


(2) bar his sending convoys into war zon« 
limit operation of the bill to one year: 

strict the aid-democracies cost to $2,000,0( 
(5) strike out the phrase ‘notwithstandi: 


provisions of any other law’; (6) bar rep: 


belligerent warships in American ports 
require the British to give security. 
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Howard and the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers assailed it. 

The strategy of the anti-bill Republi- 
cans thus became apparent. Instead of 
hanging back and letting dissident Demo- 
crats bear the brunt of the attack, as was 
done in the Supreme Court battle, they 
yould lead their own charge. The high 
command with whom Fish had been in 
close contact—Taft, Dewey, Hoover, Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan, Sen. 
Hiram Johnson of California, and Rep. 
Joseph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts, 
House Minority Leader—were the same 
men who, before the Philadelphia conven- 
tin cyclone swept isolationism out and 
Willkie in, had sought to put the GOP on 
record as the peace party. The anti-bill 
generals in council decided they could yet 
do that-—could, in effect, refight the whole 





















1940 campaign—if they could turn two 
tricks: (1) present H.R. 1776 to the 
public as prima facie evidence that they 
had inadvertently elected a man bent on 





war, and (2) swing Willkie to their side, 
or at least persuade him to keep silent. 


Hot Seat’ 

On Wednesday the parade of witnesses 
before the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee began. Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
the first to take the chair, struck straight 
at the scoffers. “It is frequently said that 
there can be no danger of an invasion,” the 
Judge observed, looking straight at Fish. 
“It is said: ‘As long as Germany has not 
been able to cross the English Channel, 
how can she cross the Atlantic?’ ... Some 
of the conquered countries . . . have posses- 
sions near this continent. Are we to sup- 
pose that, if circumstances should permit, 
these possessions would not be occupied by 
the conquering nations and used as bases 
from which to continue their quest of 
world domination?” 

Tinkham professed to be unimpressed. 
The bearded Bostonian had read London 
stories of American bombers that had been 
flown to England in something under seven 
hours, but he saw no connection. H.R. 
1776, he read from a prepared statement, 
was simply a build-up for dictatorship at 
home. 

The courtly Tennessean smiled wanly. 
“Numerous citizens of Holland and Po- 
land,” he observed dryly, “were reading 
just such statements. They are now in the 
chain gang.” 
































_ The next witness, Secretary of the 
Treasur’ Henry Morgenthau Jr., to refute 
conflicting estimates of London’s cash (see 





Business Tides) , presented official British 
figures of $3,830,000,000 in dollar assets on 
hand or expected to cover $3,019,000,000 
commitments. “When it comes to finding 
the dollars to pay for anything like what 
they need,” Morgenthau said, “they just 
haven’t vot it.” 

On Thursday, Secretary of War Henry 
L. Stimson took the “rather warm seat.” 
For him, it was especially so—for he had 
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been President Taft’s Secretary of War 
and President Hoover’s Secretary of State. 
To the Republicans who faced him from 
the committee table, he was a deserter. 

Undaunted, the New Yorker stated his 
case for H.R. 1776. The United States 
would be in “very great danger” of in- 
vasion by air if Britain went down. The 
problem of producing weapons for the 
democracies was very different from what 
it had been in 1914-18. Then, France and 
England were supplying American troops 
with arms; now America had to be the 
sole arsenal—and with a late start. Some- 
thing like H.R. 1776 was necessary to 
codify and simplify many conflicting 
statutes relating to the disposal of War 
and Navy Department matériel. 

As Stimson stood down, to resume his 
testimony the next day, both sides hailed 
gains for their causes. Sen. Allen J. Ellen- 
der of Louisiana deserted the President. 
To more than offset him, the Democratic 
leadership named Sen. James F. Byrnes of 
South Carolina and Sen. Carter Glass of 
Virginia to the two vacancies on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, whither the 
battle will veer shortly. Byrnes promptly 
took to the air in support of H.R. 1776, 
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had gone over to “the enemy.” In Florida, 
Frank E. Gannett, Rochester, N. Y., pub- 
lisher who had sought the GOP nomina- 
tion in Philadelphia, announced that, “al- 
though I opposed Mr. Roosevelt, and still 
do, I take my hat off to him for the way 
he has handled the job, and I hope we 
will all get behind him and support him.” 

The Republican anti-bill camp felt there 
was still an outside chance of getting 
Willkie, who, toward the close of his Presi- 
dential campaign, had more than once 
accused the President of wanting war. (A 
fortnight before, Roy Howard had gone 
off to Florida to try to do what Verne 
Marshall and William R. Davis of the No 
Foreign War Committee had failed to do: 
persuade the Hoosier to reverse his cam- 
paign pledge of all-out aid to Britain and 
denounce H.R. 1776.) 


‘Even [’ 


Few Americans knew that Howard left 
Hobe Sound in apoplectic anger at the 
man he had supported for the Presidency. 
The GOP anti-bill high command knew 
Howard had failed of his mission when, 
last Thursday night in Town Hall, rising 
at the invitation of Moderator George V. 
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The New York Herald Tribune 


‘The Spirit of 76’ . . . “Uncle Sam’s Cabin: Eliza Crossing the Ice’ 


and the irrepressible Lynchburg game- 
cock celebrated the occasion by calling 
for a declaration of war on Germany. 
In Nashville, meanwhile the Tennes- 
see Senate was memorializing the state’s 
Congressional delegation to “support leg- 
islation providing for Great Britain and 
her allies aid, without stint or limit, 
with all speed, all to the end that lib- 
erty, freedom, and democracy may not 
perish from the earth.” The National 
League of Women Voters was lining up 
in active support of H.R. 1776. More seri- 
ous still, from the standpoint of Republi- 
can anti-bill strategy, one of their number 


Denny Jr., Willkie brought a cheering 
crowd to its feet with a statement that 
left no doubt he put convictions above 
party opportunism. 

“If I believed, as I do, that if Britain 
collapses within a few years the free way 
of life will pass from America, then even 
I, who opposed the election of President 
Roosevelt with all the resources of my 
being, would grant to him such extraor- 
dinary powers as might be needed .. . I 

. call upon all Americans to give him 
such powers . . . so that we can debate 
with him again in another free election.” 

(Immediately rumors began to circulate 
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that Willkie would succeed Kennedy as 
ambassador to London. But this hunch 
received a setback early Tuesday morning 
when Washington correspondents reported 
to their home papers that John G. Winant, 
former governor of New Hampshire, was 
the man.) 

On Friday the House committee hear- 
ings resumed, but some of the fight was 
missing in the Republican ranks. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox, who suc- 
ceeded Stimson in the witness box, agreed 
with his colleague that a crisis was due 
within 60 to 90 days. 

But across the Atlantic, Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill had given the bill’s op- 
ponents fresh ammunition. In a speech at 
Glasgow, Scotland, attended by Harry 
Hopkins, the President’s personal emissary 
to Britain, one statement stood out like 
a sore thumb: “We do not require in 1941 
large armies from overseas.” 

From Topeka, Landon retorted: “He is 
not kidding anyone, like a lot of our 
statesmen are What he wants to 
know is ... are the Yanks coming?” In 
Washington, Wheeler charged that Church- 
ill had been insisting that the United 
States declare war on Germany. (Cynics 
charged that he was quoting the same 
“reliable sources” which had assured the 
late Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho in 
the summer of 1939 that there would be 
no war.) And the Montanan repeated the 
slogan—“the New Deal’s Triple-A foreign 
policy: plow under every fourth American 
boy”—which Mr. Roosevelt earlier in the 
week had termed “the rottenest thing that has 
been said in public life in my generation.” 

The air was full of sulphur when Wil- 
liam S. Knudsen, co-chief of the Office for 
Production Management, took the stand 
on Saturday to admit that the United 
States could not aid Britain in time un- 
less it parted with some of its existing 
weapons. Through the country, plain citi- 
zens were growing tired of sulphur. They 
wanted more light and less heat. Many a 
public man, too, who had spoken on the 
subject of war and peace, and who felt 
that his words had been twisted, was 
weary of being called a_ this-or-that 
“monger.” 

Thus it was that Lindbergh, while re- 
affirming his opposition to war, disowned 
Marshall’s No Foreign War group. Thus 
Willkie, fearing lest some might think his 
Town Hall words meant he was prepared 
to swallow H.R. 1776 whole, concluded 
conferences Sunday with the President and 
full, preparatory to his departure for 
London this week, with a reminder that 
he favored certain checks and modifica- 
tions. Thus, too, Kennedy, who was 
scheduled to lead a parade of opposition 
witnesses this week, chose last week to go 
on the air to refute the “appeaser” charges 
that have swirled about his head. 

Kennedy was for aid to Britain. He 
greatly admired the British. He had 
never said they would fail. He did not 





International 
Stuck: GOP Governor-elect Don- 
nell was stalled in an elevator after 
filing an appeal to the Missouri Su- 
preme Court to force legislature to 
certify his election. Democratic 
Governor Stark, forced to remain 
on job, vetoed lawmakers’ move to 
contest. 





think they would ever be able to repay any 
loans, but he was willing to see them get 
gifts—when cash ran dry. He was inclined 
to scoff at invasion fears here. He, too, had 
noted Churchill’s emphasis on 1941—and 
wondered whether that meant Britain 
would want American troops in ’42. As for 
H.R. 1776—“I am unable to agree 

that it has yet been shown that we face 
such immediate dangers as to justify this 
surrender of the authority and responsi- 
bility of the Congress.” 

But whatever his views on the Presi- 
dent’s foreign policy, Kennedy struck one 
note for which many an American must 
have been thankful: “The saddest feature 
of recent months is the growth of intoler- 
ance . . . How can we maintain national 
unity when the motives of patriotic men 
are indiscriminately assailed?” 

That was the note upon which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt took the oath of office for 
the third time this week. Washington had 
heard that he would brook no drastic 
changes in H.R. 1776. What was his defi- 
nition of “drastic”? Having ignored his 
Republican friends in the drafting of the 
bill, would he cooperate with them in re- 
writing it to fit the objections of Willkie 
and Sen. Warren R. Austin of Vermont 
and Rep. Kenneth F. Simpson of New 
York? 

On the answers to these questions, the 
American people hung this week. 





Significance 


Though probably few persons in Wash- 
ington felt that anything that happened 
last week placed H.R. 1776 in serious jeop- 


——— 
ardy, there were unmistakable evidence 
of an undercurrent which, if it assume 
the proportions of a national tide, may 


conceivably alter the strategy o! both 
sides. 

The Administration’s witnesses, })artic. 
ularly Hull, who is universally resected, 
made excellent impressions. On the other 
hand, the opposition’s witnesses hi ¢ ye 
to make their weight felt. So, too, |, the 
public. The Senate’s mail last week yay 


about 65,000 pieces a day—as cor pared 
with 200,000 when the Court Bill fig st was 
at its peak. 


Meanwhile, there are emerging three 
schools of thought, rather than t+». Ty 
those which advocate either total ‘ept- 
ance or total defeat of the meas has 


been added a great and growing 
which desires to make haste slow] 
Suspecting that Capper’s about-fa ec was 


roup 


an indication that this “middle the 
road” group was growing, New-weex 
checked last week with more than « hun- 
dred editors, businessmen, and farmers in 
every part of Kansas. The consens\:s was 
that Capper had been obliged to make his 
statement about “awaiting developments” 
on H.R. 1776 at a time when his mui! had 
not begun to show how his constituents 
felt; and that in the four days between 


that statement and his attack on thie bill, 
Kansans had an opportunity to inform 
him that they were afraid of such a 
sweeping measure. 

In the same line—though there is no 
doubt that Willkie drew the longest bow 
for the Administration last week, though he 


effectively scotched any notion Republican 
isolationists may have had of making H.R. 
1776 a partisan measure, and thoug!hi the 
Hoosier more than canceled out Kennedy's 


opposition—it must be borne in mind 
that Willkie himself made it clear that 
he accepted the bill only with moiiifica- 
tions. 

Much, therefore, depends upon wiicther 
Mr. Roosevelt will accept modifications. 
For the President must do more than get 
his bill through. He must get it through 
without leaving a bad taste that would 
impair its usefulness—to Britain and to 
ourselves. 





Pancake Marathon 


Seven years ago, merchants of the little 
manufacturing town of Humboldt, lowa 
(population, 2,251), decided to ho!! an 
annual Pancake Festival to advertise the 
Hawkeye State’s flour. The grand finale: 
a pancake-eating contest lasting two ‘ays. 
For the past three years, Charles > arp, 
72-year-old retired farmer, has rule: as 
champion, consuming in successive ) cars 
39, 55, and 52 four-inch, two-ounce pal- 
cakes, washed down by equally arge 
amounts of coffee. 

Last week, the 140-pound cham; sat 
down to defend his crown. After eati>¢ 3? 
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pancakes, covered with butter and syrup, 
the first day, Charlie found his fellow 
gourmand only a gulp behind. So, on the 
second day, he stepped into high. Stop- 
' - for a snack lunch of bacon and 
eggs, he waded through 63 cakes for a two- 
day tote! of 95 (some with sausages) , lu- 
bricated by 38 mugs of coffee. 

His tile saved, the Champ called for 
his favorite dish—a huge oyster stew. 


ping onl: 





A Camp for Aliens 


Uncle Sam rounded up approximately 
6.300 enemy aliens after America’s entry 
into the World War and interned more 
than 2.000 of them at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga. and Fort Douglas, Utah, releasing 


the remainder on parole. Last week, his- 
tory began to repeat itself as the Depart- 
ment of Justice rushed plans to open an 
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well at an elevation of 6,500 feet, the en- 
campment now consists of fourteen frame 
buildings, equipped with bunks, stoves, 
and utilities, and five more are being built. 

Aside from the name hung onto it by 
newspapermen, the internment project 
bears no resemblance whatever to the no- 
torious concentration camps of Germany. 
There will be no physical barriers, such 
as barbed wire or walls, though boundaries 
will be staked out and the Germans will 
be confined to them. 

The seamen, detained at Angel Island 
in San Francisco Bay after they sank their 
ship in December 1939, will be clothed and 
fed by the German Embassy, and their 
own officers will police the camp. FBI and 
Immigration agents also will keep them 
under surveillance, but they expect little 
trouble because the surrounding country 
is almost as desolate as it was when Billy 
the Kid, youthful outlaw, was cutting 
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Newsweek map—McLaughlin 


Site of America’s first concentration camp in New Mezico hills 


American version of the European concen- 
tration camp in the mountainous wilds of 
south central New Mexico and to transfer 
there as its first “guests” 410 “distressed 
seamen’ from the scuttled German liner 
Columbus. 

The camp will be laid out on the site of 


a vacated CCC camp near Fort Stanton, 
an old frontier post established in 1856 to 
hold the Apache Indians in check (see 
map) Located about 65 miles west of Ros- 


notches on his gun in the Lincoln County 
cattle wars of the late 1870s. 

As the Justice Department made prep- 
arations to move the Nazis soon, they 
weighed the merits of creating a “parole 
system” to handle the cases of some 2,000 
additional aliens who have been ordered 
out of the United States bat whose de- 
parture has been blocked by lack of trans- 
portation or the refusal of their native 
countries to receive them. — 


“Mr. Secretary’ 


Eight Secretaries of Agriculture have 
passed through the portals of the sprawl- 
ing Department of Agriculture building 
since 1916. Throughout the 24 years, how- 
ever, there has been only one “Mr. Secre- 
tary” to the Negro workers in the depart- 
ment. He is Edward D. Crockett, 52-year- 
old messenger boy, who has assumed the 
rank of personal valet and ofttimes official 
greeter to each succeeding Secretary. 

Installed in a cubicle adjacent to the 
Secretary’s office, the ubiquitous Crockett 
has kept a sharp eye on all visitors, looked 
after the boss’ clothes and kept his desk in 
order—often working overtime out of 
pride in his job. He was the envy of his 
colored colleagues. 

That is he was—until Claude R. Wick- 
ard, Indiana dirt farmer, took over the 
department last August. Wickard brushed 
off the ministrations of Crockett and trans- 
ferred him to another post. Crockett be- 
gan to brood. He talked so wildly that the 
District Attorney’s office called him in for 
questioning. Last week, “Mr. Secretary” 
was committed to Gallinger Municipal 
Hospital for “observation.” 





A Murder Story 


In 1907, the year the Russell Sage 
Foundation was set up with an endow- 
ment of $10,000,000 “for the improvement 
of social and living conditions in the 
United States,” one Vincenzo Esposito and 
his wife, Philomena, of Casteltermini, Sic- 
ily, packed their tattered belongings, and 
with their four children—Emmanuel, An- 
thony, Josephine, and Lena (the last 
adopted) —sailed to seek their fortune in 
the New World. 

They settled down on New York’s 
Lower East Side, and in the ensuing years 
the family multiplied with the arrival of 
William, Carmella, and Beatrice and the 
adoption of Nino. Unfamiliar with the cus- 
toms of their adopted country and unwill- 
ing to learn, the Espositos became a thorny 
problem to social agencies. They crowded 
into three or four squalid rooms under the 
El and almost never earned enough among 
them for their needs. 

As the children grew up, virtually every 
one of the brawling family collected a 
police record. Even the father, Vincenzo, 
served a term for forgery in the New Jer- 
sey State Prison with one of his sons-in- 
law. The mother, who whined for charity 
but spurned all advice with the remark 
“No spik Inglis,” was charged with com- 
plicity in the escape of one of the sons 
wanted for deportation. Josephine and 
Lena were fined for shoplifting. Emmanuel 
and Nino were sent up the river to serve 
time in Sing Sing, at Ossining, N.Y., for 
armed robbery. 

Both Anthony and William left school 
at the age of 15, and neither could hold a 
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job, preferring the society of young rack- 
eteers and the atmosphere of the speak- 
easy. In 1924 Anthony began his criminal 
career by snatching a woman’s necklace 
and was placed on probation with a sus- 
pended sentence. In 1927 William followed 
suit by “rolling” a drunk, was sent to the 
House of Refuge in New York City, but 
was paroled within a few months. By 1941 
the brothers Esposito had shuffled in and 
out of prison on repeated convictions 
of robbery, assault, and violations of the 
New York Sullivan (anti-weapon) law. 
As the New Year dawned, both were at 
liberty but hunted by the law—Anthony 
for deportation and William for breaking 
his parole. : 

Last week the crop that was sown in the 
lee of the East River by the hand of lax 
immigration laws, and tilled for a genera- 
tion by heredity, environment, and a senti- 
mental parole system, was harvested in 
the shadow of the Empire State Building 
before an audience of thousands in the 
Fifth Avenue shopping district. 

Now grown to be bitter, ruthless men, 
Anthony and William Esposito, packing 
six revolvers and 100 rounds of extra am- 
munition, staged a twenty-minute reign 
of terror in the square block bounded by 
Fifth and Madison Avenues and 34th and 
35th Streets, during which they held up 
and killed Alfred V. Klausman, an office 


Tigges” 6 oe”. 





manager; shot to death by trickery Traffic 
Patrolman Edward F. Maher; seriously 
wounded Leonard Weisberg, a cab driver; 
and slightly wounded William C. Mueller, 
a bank guard, as noon-hour crowds 
watched with horror and anger. William 
was shot in the leg and mauled by pedes- 
trians and Anthony was battered into sub- 
mission before the running gun battle 
ended in their surrender. 

Foiled in a plot to escape from Belle- 
vue Hospital, Anthony, 35, and William, 
28, were indicted for first-degree murder 
by a grand jury which sat only twenty 
minutes. As their case started through the 
Court of General Sessions, they begged for 
time to prepare a defense and indicated by 
their incoherent babblings that they would 
plead insanity. 


Swastika Incident 


Whenever war fever is on the rise, those 
charged with the conduct of a nation’s 
foreign policy watch anxiously for the 
sort of “incidents” that fan it higher. 
Last week such an incident occurred in 
San Francisco. 

A 4- by 8-foot Nazi Swastika flag 
fluttered in the breeze outside the ninth- 
story offices of the German Consulate in 
observance of the 70th anniversary of the 
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Wired photo Wide World 


U. S. sailors tore a Nazi flag from the San Francisco consulate 


=— 


founding of the Reich. On the sidewalk 


below, 2,000 persons gazed upward, shout. 
ing protests and shaking their fists. Amjiq 
the uproar, half a dozen youn: men 
scaled a fire escape. From an uno:cupied 
office on the tenth floor, one of thom et 
himself down carefully to the fagstaf 
and began cutting away the halyar-.'s with 
a penknife. He and his companicys at. 
tempted to haul in the flag, but co»sulate 
employes retrieved the remnants. 

Two United States Navy seamen, | [arold 
J. Sturtevant Jr., 22, of Haverhill, \[ass_ 
and Ervin G. Lackey, 20, of B: mont. 
N. C., who were at liberty from th: Mare 
Island psychopathic ward, were 2: rested 
as the ringleaders and were found suilty 
of “malicious mischief’ in M cipal 
Court. As a German spokesman in Ber- 
lin demanded an “apology,” the State 
Department expressed its “regret” in 


note to the German Embassy—a iiplo- 
matic act which rates just short of an 
apology. 





Week in the Nation 


Joss: The Civil Service Commission re- 
ported that Federal civil employes |\it an 
all-time peak of 1,111,530 in November, 
The increase of 25,359 over the previous 
month was caused largely by Army and 
Navy departmental expansion. 


Doc: President Roosevelt’s pet Scottie, 
Falla, was assigned the No. 1 dog license 
of the District of Columbia for 1941. The 
gold-plated tag carried both name ani! ad- 
dress—1,600 Pennsylvania Avenue, |etter 
known as the White House. 

CHARMAN: After a sharp squabble with 
Sen. Pat McCarran of Nevada, Sen. | red- 
erick Van Nuys of Indiana was elected 
chairman of the Senate Judiciary (om- 
mittee, succeeding Henry F. Ashurst of 
Arizona, who was defeated for reelection 
last year. The dispute was caused hy the 
fact that, while chairmanships are assigned 
by seniority, the Nevada and In:iana 
Democrats entered both the Senate ani its 
Judiciary Committee on the same lays 
eight years ago. 

Smuccuine: A Federal grand jury in 
Detroit indicted 33 persons for oper:'ing 
the biggest smuggling ring ever uncovered 
in the Midwest. The defendants, who 
faced possible sentences of fourteen years 
in jail and $70,000 fines each, were accised 


of evading $2,500,000 in taxes by smug- 
gling bootleg liquor, manufactured in ‘hi- 
cago at the rate of 1,000 gallons a day. by 
truck and ship to Detroit, Cleveland. and 
Canada. 


Auiens: The Supreme Court, in « ‘-3 
decision nullifying the Pennsylvania © en 
Registration law, ruled that registration of 
foreigners falls within the jurisdictior of 
the Federal government by virtue o! ‘1¢ 
Alien Registration Act of 1940. 
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Where bombers caught warships changing convoy guard (dotted lines) 


War Blazes in Mediterranean 


as Nazis Rush to Italy’s Aid 


Attacks on British Ships Illustrious, one of Britain’s newest, the 
sixteen 41-inch guns flashed; then as the 


and Malta by Luftwaffe Show up planes got through the high barrage the 
warship’s six deadly pom-poms and heavy 


Mussolini’s Air Weakness machine guns threw up a curtain of shells. 

Pursuit planes taxied down the carrier’s 

The winter dawn was breaking over the deck and took off to do battle. 

Mediterranean on Jan. 10 when the lead- But the British apparently were off 
ing cruiser of a British convoy escort sent guard, although it had been known for 
up a star shell. On every ship sailors days that the Germans were coming to 
jumped to action stations—the warships the aid of Mussolini. Before more than a 
and their convoy of merchantmen were at _ few of the pursuit ships could get into the 
the mos! dangerous stretch of their Medi- air, the German planes had dived down on 
terranean passage, the 80-mile-wide pas- the Illustrious and unleashed 1,000-pound 
sage between Tunisia and Sicily. bombs. One smashed on the flight deck, 


But ‘he cruiser had only sighted two catching planes just warming up for the 
Italian ‘orpedo boats. After a brief chase flight, and ruining the runway for further 
one escaped in the morning haze and the _ use in the action. 
other—the 642-ton Vega—was sunk by That was only the beginning. For the 


the heavy British guns. The convoy and next seven hours the Stukas—estimated 
the fleet went on. A few hours later, to number between 40 and 50—screamed 
reconnaissance planes buzzed high over- down in attack after attack on the war- 
head. Soon two Italian torpedo-carrying _ ships. 

planes skimmed in low above the water. They hit the 9,100-ton cruiser South- 
One fired its torpedo and missed, and ampton so severely that it was set afire, 


the other flew away. This was in line with and the British were later forced to sink 
the general ineffectiveness of Italian opera- that ship themselves. A mine or torpedo 
tions which had done little to disturb disabled the 1,335-ton destroyer Gallant. 
operations of the British in these waters. Primarily the Stukas concentrated on 
Then, at 12:30 p.m., black planes ap- the Illustrious. As dusk fell the carrier’s 
peared high in the sky. They rapidly guns were still blazing. That night, the 
grew larger, and as they flashed down in badly damaged [Illustrious crept into a 
a steep dive Swastikas glinted on their harbor at Malta. The rest of the fleet 
short tails. They were Junkers 87s, the steamed on, and in London the Admiralty 
Stuka dive bombers. Their appearance announced that the convoy—an important 
heralded the most spectacular test of one bound for Greece—had been escorted, 
Planes against ships thus far in the war. unscathed, past the danger zone. 
Of C The Germans immediately followed up 
ard with a series of heavy assaults on Malta. 
As the Stukas dived, the anti-aircraft Months ago the Fascists had boasted they 
guns of the fleet went into action with a would reduce this stronghold in a matter 
roar. On the 23,000-ton aircraft carrier of days, but in more than 200 raids they 


had done little damage. In three attacks, 
however, the Germans claimed to have 
heavily bombed the Illustrious again and 
the British admitted damage to both the 
port and to airfields. In these raids the 
Nazis used not only their Stukas but also 
Ju. 88 fighter-bombers, among their most 
modern planes. And they boasted that 
other German planes had made night 
raids on the Suez Canal, thus indicating 
that the German air fleet included long- 
range heavy bombers as well as combat 
craft. 


Counterattack 

This Luftwaffe fleet was based on 
Catania, Sicily, and immediately after 
the attack on the fleet, British bombers 
staged a heavy raid on the base. Later 
reconnaissance, they claimed, showed 
gutted hangars and 30 to 40 wrecked 
German planes on the ground. Further- 
more, the British claimed to have shot 
down at least 25 Nazi planes in the at- 
tacks on Malta—a figure, which, consider- 
ing the number of planes involved, pointed 
to qualitative British superiority as great 
as that they established in the daylight 
raids over Britain last fall. 

The German raids and British counters 
were the war’s most spectacular events in 
the Mediterranean so far. Nevertheless, 
the action never got beyond the sea and 
the two islands. Consequently, it was only 
a preliminary skirmish short of the pur- 
pose for which the Germans had come 
—to rescue the Duce in Libya and in 
Albania. 

In Libya, the RAF continued to main- 
tain its complete superiority over the 
Italian Air Force, although sandstorms 
and extremely bad weather brought the 
British land advance and the siege of 
Tobruk to a temporary halt. In Albania, 
bad weather—this time fresh falls of snow 
—held the Greek advance to a slow pace. 
But the Greeks claimed that three trans- 
ports, totaling 56,452 tons, had been 
torpedoed while bringing fresh Fascist 
troops to Albania. 


Significance 





So far as the old question of plane vs. 
warship was concerned, the battle between 
the German Air Force and the British 
Navy was inconclusive. On one hand, the 
si..king of the Southampton was a triumph 
for the planes and the British warships 
were forced to retreat to less confined 
waters. On the other hand, the Illustrious, 
an extremely vulnerable type of ship, 
withstood the heaviest sort of air attack, 
and the British brought their convoy 
through without damage. 

The attack by the German planes did, 
however, herald the end of the system 
by which the British have moved convoys 
across the Mediterranean with impunity. 
By this method, the convoy was taken up 
at Gibraltar by the Western Mediter- 
ranean Fleet and escorted to south of 
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British Mediterranean patrol: triple torpedo tubes ready for action 


Sicily, where it was picked up by the 
Eastern Mediterranean Fleet. Evidently— 
since some of the ships in the fight were 
later reported back at Gibraltar—the 
Stuka attack occurred at about the mo- 
ment when the convoy was passing from 
the escort of one fleet to the other. And 
since the Germans obviously were after the 
warships instead of the convoy, it may 
behoove the British to change a system 
which brings such a large number of 
targets together at one time. 

In fact, the presence of the Luftwaffe in 
Sicily may halt British convoys through 
the Central Mediterranean altogether. 
Nevertheless, the range of the Nazi armada 
—and particularly that of the Stukas, 
which only have a 220-mile radius with 
bomb load—is not great enough to break 
the British grip on the sea routes connect- 
ing Italy with Libya. And that, as far as 
Hitler’s help to the Duce goes, is the aim 
of the German expedition. For it is the 
British severance of this line which has 
so far prevented Mussolini from sending 
sizable reinforcements to Marshal Grazi- 
ani’s beleaguered army. 

Nor was there any evidence that the 
Germans would attempt intervention by 
air in Libya. To do so would require 
enormous preparation. Flying conditions 
in North Africa are tricky. Even a 10- 
mile-an-hour wind kicks up great dust 
clouds, and sandstorms play havoc with 
motors, necessitating much material for 
replacements and an elaborate ground 
service. Nor does the Luftwaffe have 
pilots trained to these conditions, such as 
the experienced men who have been re- 
sponsible for the British successes against 
the Italians. 


Hungry Europe 


Food Crisis in France Acute, 
Conquered Poland Fares Worst 


Although the people of Europe are go- 
ing through a winter of greater misery 
than any since the Middle Ages, war 
censorship—plus the fact that the ques- 
tion of relief is one of war policy—has 
made it hard to get any rounded picture 
of their plight. The following summary 
of the food situation, by countries and 
regions (exclusive df Russia), has been 
compiled from newspaper accounts, re- 
ports of relief agencies, statistics in gov- 
ernment documents seldom seen by the 
general public, and from unpublished ac- 
counts by people who have been in Ger- 
man-occupied territories: 


Potanp: The first of the territories 
conquered in the war has been dealt with 
the most drastically. Poland is the only 
place that has reported deaths from star- 
ration. Although only 35 per cent of the 
population went to Russia in the Nazi- 
Soviet border agreement, about 50 per 
cent of the grain and cattle came from 
territory now in the Soviet Union. Accord- 
ing to German figures, the Reich got 
700,000 tons of grain from the last har- 
vest, although Poland never before ex- 
ported more than 200,000 tons. Transport 
is so disrupted that distribution of such 
supplies as exist is chaotic, and prices 
have soared. The Polish diet consists 
almost entirely of bread, potatoes, and 
barley. 


France: A Paris dispatch routed via 


Berlin last week reported the worst 


shortage since the German siege of {8 


71. The part now occupied was the b 
basket for the entire country, but 
disaster of last June disrupted trans 
and German requisitioning has re 
the diet lower than that in unoc 
territory. According to an expert wh: 
visited occupied France, rationing ; 
only about 950 calories a day, com 
with 3,000-4,000 considered nece 
In unoccupied territory the alloy 
amounts to 1,200 calories, although 
isn’t always available. Occupied F 
may someday grow enough to feed 

again, but the unoccupied region 

continue subnormal as long as e 
are cut off. It hasn’t been able to i: 
from the occupied zone because o! 
Germans, or from the African coloni 
anywhere else because of the British. 
week the British finally caught the § 
ton French freighter Mendoza on its f 
attempt to run the blockade with a 

of South American meat. However 
American Red Cross announced on 
9 that the British had agreed to | 
freighter Cold Harbor sail this week 
a 6,000-ton cargo of milk, vitamin 
centrates, and medical supplies fo: 
occupied France and with flour and 
for Spain. 


Low Covunrries: Although Bel 
has been on half rations, its harvest 
be used up by February. A delegati 
being sent to Germany to ask relief i: 
coming emergency. The Belgian rati 
about 1,300 calories a day. Dutch 
tioning is believed to be less drastic: 
though Holland has lost 15,000 he: 
cattle to Germany, 50 per cent of its 
and 90 per cent of its butter res 
Distribution and requisitioning diffi 
in Holland and Belgium are the san 
in France—or worse, according to som 
ports. 


Britain, Germany, Iraty: The 
belligerents are suffering less than any 
quered territories, and less than some 
trals. Britain is nearly self-sufficien 
milk, potatoes, fish, and vegetables. 
though most wheat, flour, and sugar, 
55 per cent of the meat are imported, 
only prospective shortage of which 
government has warned is that of n 
Home production has risen, since last 
saw 2,034,000 acres more than usual 
under cultivation. Ration cards 
aren’t required in hotels or restaurant 

The German ration is 2,500 calo 
with double rations for heavy labo 
Takings from conquered territories, 
ports from neutrals, and bumper crop: 
potatoes and sugar beets make it unlik 
that Germans will go hungry. Fats 
scarcer than anything else, despite s 
plies brought in from Holland and D 
mark, 

Italy is short of butter, eggs, and o! 
oil, and even spaghetti is rationed. H: 
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ever, on the eve of a national food census 
last. wee, Minister of Agriculture Giu- 
seppe ssinari maintained that supplies 
yould equal needs. The wheat crop of 
98,000,000 bushels was below normal, but 
enough for the basic minimum. Two of 
Italy's worst problems have been profiteer- 
ing and hoarding, both of which are now 
drastically punished. 

Norway AND Denmark: Both these 
countries have been drained of their re- 
grves of dairy products and are on ra- 
tions. Nevertheless, Germans are still sent 
there to fatten up. The worst difficulties 
of Norway and Denmark may be in the 
future, since inability to import fodder 
threatens to destroy the industries on 
which these countries have existed. 

Tur BALKANS, HuneGary, AND CzecHo- 
Sovakii: Although—or because—South- 
eastern “urope is Germany’s main source 
of supply, all except the wealthy in these 
countries are eating black bread and are 
almost without staples. The 1940 har- 
vests were 20 per cent below normal, and 
this, plus German demands and bad trans- 
port, has brought misery. The Germans 
even have to import food for their troops 
in Rumania. Sources in Moravia have re- 
ported 200 truckloads of Czech food pass- 
ing through to Germany daily. 

Spar’ AND Oruer Nevurrats: Spain, 
still not recovered from the civil war, is 
beginning to show the worst effects in 
health and in lowered output of workers. 
But first shipments of 350,000 tons of 
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Argentine grain are beginning to arrive 
with British permission, and Britain has 
agreed also that Canada may send wheat. 
The Finns also are having hard times, and 
last week Supply Minister Vaino Kotilain- 
en said they would be eating pine bark 
this summer, as in the famine of 1918. 
Sweden and Switzerland are rationed but 
have food reserves. Eire has just begun 
rationing. And as for Portugal—this little 
country, although overrun by refugees 
from the Nazis, still is unblockaded, has no 
restrictions, and plenty of food. 


Significance 


The 325,000,000-odd people of Europe 
normally import about 15 per cent of 
their foodstuffs. This year imports are cut 
off and in addition European production 
is 15 per cent below normal, so that their 
shortage amounts to about 30 per cent. 
That doesn’t indicate starvation, but it 
does mean a winter of acute misery. That 
is a problem both for countries with food 
to spare, such as the United States, and 
for Germany in its ambition to weld 
Europe into a Nazi “new order.” 

As a technical question alone, relief is 
complicated. For example, in many regions 
the food shortage is worse than it need be 
because of poor or nonexistent distribu- 
tion. Travelers in Belgium, Holland, and 
occupied France report the roads swarm- 
ing with cyclists going from cities to 
forage for themselves in the country. And 
the shortage of fuel has immobilized 
farm machinery everywhere. 





London Daily Herald 
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Such relief as that agreed on with the 
British by the Red Cross last week was 
limited to easily distributed necessities, 
which the British let go to unoccupied 
France and Spain as the places where 
they could get best political results. From 
the British view, the main question has 
been to keep supplies out of German 
hands. In addition, however, as long as it 
remains a strategic possibility to make 
the conquered people of Europe dissatis- 
fied under German domination—and the 
stiffened attitude of all occupied countries 
from Denmark to France shows that it is 
a possibility—then the blockade becomes 
additionally useful to London as an of- 
fensive weapon. 





Clouds in Axis Sky 


Italian Defeats and U.S. Aid 
Add Gloom to Dictator Parley 


The first wartime conference between 
Hitler and Mussolini occurred last March 
at the Brenner Pass. It was the prelude to 
the invasion of Norway and the German 
campaign on the western front. The sec- 
ond took place in June at Munich. It was 
a meeting of victors. On Oct. 4 came 
another conference on the Brenner—at the 
start of a German diplomatic offensive to 
weld Europe into the New Order before 
the end of the war. And on Oct. 28 the 
dictators met in Florence—at the end of 
the Fiihrer’s diplomatic tour of France 
and Spain and the beginning of the Duce’s 
invasion of Greece. 

Last week the Fiihrer and the Duce 
again conferred. Berlin denied the news 
up to the last minute and then refused to 
reveal the place of the meeting. Rome 
was cut off from telephone communica- 
tion with the rest of Europe. Behind this 
mystery—a contrast to the publicity given 
to previous meetings—was the fact that 
for the first time the tides of war appeared 
to be running against the Axis. 

Italy was in the center of the picture. 
In addition to the defeats in Libya and 
Greece, the Duce had just suffered another 
setback when British forces invaded Italian 
East Africa. The Fascists were reported 
retreating all along the Sudan border. 

The Germans with their dive bombers, 
it was true, had made a spectacular attack 
on the British Mediterranean fleet. But 
even this had its complications. It put the 
Italian Air Force in a very bad light 
when Nazi pilots succeeded during the 
first attempt at a task at which the 
Fascists had failed repeatedly. Such Ger- 
man successes might inflict less harm on 
the British than on Italian morale. 

Something of this internal uncertainty 
was evident in the announcement that 
Roberto Farinacci, the violently outspoken 
and pro-German editor, had gone to 
Albania, presumably as a propagandist, 
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The Doleful Plight of Graziani 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


"The British Army of the Nile 
seems more concerned with its advance 
westward toward Bengasi than with the 
local problem of the beleaguered Italian 
garrison in Tobruk.’ And this is cer- 
tainly as it should be, for the fate of 
Tobruk is sealed, and Derna—100 miles 
beyond—becomes General Wavell’s 
next intermediate objective. Here the 
Italians are reported to be gathering for 
a final stand before retirement into the 
Bengasi area. 

The isolated positions imposed upon 
the Italians by General Wavell’s en- 
circlement tactics are not unlike those 
of game herded for the kill. After Sidi 
Barrani, the pocketing maneuver was 
continued at Bardia, and now some 
20,000 to 30,000 men are herded in the 
Tobruk citadel for the catch. The Ital- 
ians might have fared better had they 
fought a rear-guard action in open war- 
fare, gaining strength as the army fell 
back in successive steps upon its garri- 
sons, instead of seeking safety in the 
citadel form of defense at Sidi Barrani, 
Bardia, and Tobruk. 

Although this tendency of a retreating 
force to take cover behind the nearest 
fortifications is founded on the animal 
instinct of falling back within the lair 
for protection, it invariably fails in the 
end, generally with disastrous results. 
The fall of each isolated fortified area 
along the Libyan coast has not only 
weakened the next stronghold to be de- 
fended but it has sapped the fighting 
strength of Marshal Graziani’s army, 
not only by the loss of men but by the 
reserve supplies and equipment falling 
to the British. 

Bardia was easier to crack after Sidi 
Barrani; Tobruk will be softer than 
Bardia, and so Derna, when it is ap- 
proached, may be expected to fall with 
comparatively little pressure from the 
besieger. 


There is, of course, the possibility 
of relief from Germany. But is this 
really a very likely prospect? The Ger- 
man aviation, operating from Sicily and 
Southern Italy, may sound a threat 
toward Africa to bolster Italian morale 
by joint action of the Axis Powers in 
the Mediterranean. But the speed with 
which General Wavell has moved across 
Libya has thwarted the material effect 


of any ordinary hostile aviation that 
could be employed against him. 

Graziani’s army needs _ infantry, 
mechanized forces, motor transporta- 
tion, guns, local aviation, and quantities 
of supplies, and these the Germans can- 
not now bring to Libya by air or by 
sea in any effective amounts because 
of the British Fleet (see Admiral 
Pratt’s War Week). 

So General Wavell, in the further- 
ance of his campaign, need attach little 
immediate importance to such German 
intervention as last week’s Stuka dive- 
bombing attacks on a British convoy 
in the Sicilian Straits. The astonishing 
fact about this local air offensive is not 
that it happened but that it has been 
so long delayed. But in any event, this 
is a matter between the sea and air 
forces and only indirectly concerns the 
Army of the Nile. A sea escort of a 
slow-moving convoy is in the same 
position when attacked from the air as 
an infantry unit escorting a wagon con- 
voy when charged suddenly by cavalry. 
In either case such an attack may be 
spectacular and destructive, but it 
scarcely can have a decisive effect 
on such a land campaign as General 
Wavell’s. 


After all, both air and sea craft 
alike are ground-based and must rely 
on land ports for supply and mainte- 
nance. The subjugated countries of Eu- 
rope bear mute evidence of what hap- 
pens to air and sea forces when their 
armies fall to Hitler. The might of sea 
power can squeeze the waistline of its 
enemy, as in the cases of the Confed- 
erates of 1861-65 and the Germans of 
1914-18. Yet a successful Gettysburg 
for the Confederates or a victorious 
Verdun for the Germans would not only 
have relieved the blockade pressure of 
those times but such land victories 
would have forced the surrender of the 
sea power of the Union and of the 
Allies. 

So also with Graziani. German planes 
over the Straits of Sicily may get more 
pronounced results than they did last 
week, and still the Italian position will 
remain worse than precarious until 
Graziani can get the wherewithal to 
fight and halt Wavell on the terrain of 
Libya. 
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and that other high Fascists wou): join 
the army. Among the latter was Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, the Duce’s son-in-law and 
Foreign Minister. The purpose wis to 
show the people that important Black 
Shirts weren’t avoiding danger. 

However, in the background of t! » dic. 
tators’ meeting the dominating q, -stion 
was that of American aid to Britai... For 
the moment the Germans stuck to their 
policy of not allowing themselves 0 be 
“provoked” by President Roosevelt’. poli. 
cy. But the vehemence of the G: rman 
press reaction to the cutting down of a 
Nazi flag in San Francisco (see paye 18) 
showed the underlying seriousness «{ the 
situation. And Italian newspaper: pre. 
dicted that the Reich would strike ai Brit. 
ain with such overwhelming force \ ithin 
the next 70 days that American aid would 
arrive too late. 

A personification of this British-A meri- 
can tie-up which agitated the Axis was 
provided in Britain at a meeting of air- 
raid-precaution workers in Glasgow. Side 
by side with Prime Minister Churcl:ill on 
the platform sat Harry Hopkins, P’resi- 
dent Roosevelt’s personal emissary. !11 the 
course of a speech in which he predicted a 
great Axis onslaught in the near future, 
the Prime Minister turned to Hopkins and 
made an open appeal for the greatest 
American aid as soon as possible. And, 
in Washington, President Roosevelt added 
another link to this transatlantic chain 
by giving Wendell L. Willkie a personal 
letter to Churchill (see page 14). 

In fact, as the two dictators met, one 
of the few encouraging spots in the diplo- 
matic picture was provided for them by 
Marshall Pétain. He conferred on Jan. 19 
in a railway car with Pierre Laval, whose 
dismissal as Foreign Minister last month 
provoked a minor crisis between the Ger- 
mans and the French. It was announced 
that the “misunderstanding” between the 
old Marshal and Laval had been “dis- 
pelled”—but a spokesman added that the 
conference concerned only internal policy 
and that there was no question of using 
the French Fleet against the British 





Battling Bantam 
The boasts of Thailand (Siam) th 


invasion of French Indo-China was 
reaching the stage of “a full-dress 
were borne out last week by two dev 
ments: 

1—The first two naval engagemen! 
the conflict took place last week in 
Gulf of Siam (called Gulf of Thailan« 
the Thai). The first was a three-hour 
tle in which the French claimed to }) 
sunk a Thai destroyer, a patrol boat, 
to have damaged a second destroyer \ 
the Thai replied that the French squa: 
had been repulsed after all its units ‘\: 
been damaged. In the second fight Fran: 
claimed to have sunk two and poss!ly 
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E think it means something that so many great 

multi-engined airliners are equipped with Hy- 
draulic Brake Hose designed by the G.T.M.—Goodyear 
Technical Man. This flexible rubber tubing transmits to 
wheels the tremendous braking pressure that brings 
today’s fast ships to such quick and gentle stops—and 
no hose takes more abuse. It is whipped by propeller 
blasts, bombarded by flying gravel and subject to extreme 
vibration and flexing. A single pin-point leak would 
cause a loss in braking power that might easily lead 
to a serious accident. But Goodyear builds this hose 
to withstand five times greater pressure than the max- 
imum required in braking — a 5 to 1 safety ratio tha 


insures many thousands of safe, sure-stop landings. 
Greater safety explains why Goodyear brake hose is 
used in many leading motorcars, too. You will find this 
same high quality and built-for-the-job dependability 
in all rubber products specified by the G.T.M. To 


consult him on your problem, write Goodyear, Akron, 


Ohio, or Los Angeles, California—or phone the near- 
est Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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NO MORE GOING ‘ROUND THE MOUNTAIN 


160 miles straight through seven rugged 
ranges of the Alleghenies ona practically 
level route runs the great new Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike—the first express super- 
highway in America and the greatest 
single highway project ever attempted 
in the history of U. S. road building. 

Motorists using this great four-lane 
highway save nearly 10,000 feet of ver- 
tical climb between Pittsburgh and 
Harrisburg. It pierces ranges with deep 
tunnels...slices whole mountains in two 
with great cuts... 160 miles of a motor- 
ist’s seventh heaven without a sharp 
curve or a noticeable grade! 


Before this road couia ve built more 
than 26 million cubic yards of rock and 
earth had to be moved. When you think 
of the magnitude of this task you can 


MOLDING 


understand what a tremendously impor- 
tant role explosives played in its con- 
struction. For example, in Clear Ridge 
Cut alone—the man-made canyon shown 
above—more than 700,000 pounds of dy- 
namite produced by American Cyanamid 
Company wereused.Inasingleblast 


efficient explosives for use in minit 
quarrying, road building and constri 
tion—this is just one of the many w: 
in which Cyanamid promotes progré 
and national welfare through chemic: 
and chemical products. 





a charge of 42,700 pounds—over 
two carloads—was used to loosen 
60,000 cubic yards of material. 


Normally considered a three- or 
four-year job, the Turnpike was 
virtually completed in 20 months. 
Vitally important in establishing 
this incredible speed record were 
Cyanamid blasting materials and 
the skillful supervision of Cyana- 
mid explosive engineers. 





Developing and producing more 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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three torpedo boats and a Thai cutter. 
The Thai High Command countered with 
the claim that they had seriously damaged 
and probably sunk the 7,249-ton cruiser 
Lamotte-Picquet, flagship of the French 
squacron. 

9—The Vichy government, in its Jour- 
nal Officiel, announced that commercial 
relations between Thailand and French 
Indo-China were suspended provisionally. 

In the war on land, Thailand borrowed 
a fresh page from standard totalitarian 
technique and announced that its officials 
had “liberated” natives from French rule 
at five sectors of the 1,000-mile frontier, 
and at one point Thai forces claimed to 
-e “almost wiped out” the French Fifth 
jsion. Admitting that they had fallen 
behind their “Little Maginot Line” 
‘ambodia, the French nevertheless in- 
sisted they had driven back Thai attacks 
on the road to Sisophon and farther north 
in the Laos city of Pakse. In the role of 
Japan’s bantam ally, Thailand claimed this 
week to have hoisted its flag in Cambodia 
for the first time in more than 50 years. 





Uneasy Ethiopia 
Rumbles of Revolt Grow Louder 


as Haile Selassie Stirs Rases 


Haile Selassie, Ethiopia’s frail little 
black Emperor, who lost his throne when 
Mussolini’s legions swept into Addis 
Ababa on May 5, 1936, made his last stand 
at the League of Nations council table on 
May 12, 1938. Turning a contemptuous eye 
on the gathering, Haile Selassie said: 
“Whatever the world will do, my people 
will fight on till they have forced Italy 
from the country or are themselves exter- 
minated.” “The world”—as represented at 
the council table by Lord Halifax, British 
Foreign Secretary, and Georges Bonnet, 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs—lis- 
tene’ with chill politeness and then decid- 
ed to recognize Mussolini’s conquest. 

Haile Selassie, once “the Chosen of God, 


Conquering Lion of Judah, and King of 
Kings of Ethiopia,” settled down to a dull 
life in a sixteen-room Georgian house near 
Bath, England, and waited for a break. 


It came last July. The former Emperor 
Was transported in a British plane from 


Batli to Alexandria, Egypt, and spirited 
into ‘he washroom of a club, where he ex- 
chanved his somber mufti for the resplend- 


ent :niform of an Ethiopian generalissi- 
mo. henceforth, out of the Anglo-Egyp- 
tian sudan, rumors percolated from time 
to tine that he was preparing to lead an 
attack on the Italian forces occupying his 
country, 

The Emperor moved mysteriously be- 
hind the scenes during this time. But on 
the score of past experience, Haile Selassie, 
now +9 years old, was better equipped to 
conduct the intricate finagling needed to 
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"Tie Stuka attack on a heavily 
guarded British convoy bound for the 
Eastern Mediterranean on Jan. 10, while 
it inflicted much damage on the ac- 
companying warships, comes no nearer 


4 to settling the broad question of sea vs. 


air power than did the many air at- 
tacks in the past upon convoys passing 
through the English Channel. 

From reports it appears that the Brit- 
ish had come to regard the Italian Air 
Force as somewhat inconsequential and 
were unprepared for the energetic at- 
tack made by the Nazis. Otherwise it 
is difficult to explain why in the narrow 
waters south of Sicily, where extreme 
vigilance is required, only a part of the 
planes of the carrier Illustrious were in 
the air when the Nazis struck. 

The Germans profited from the sur- 
prise, since the 9,100-ton cruiser South- 
ampton is the largest ship so far sunk 
by air attack alone. Nevertheless, it is 
only when offensive air power is so 
strong that it can work as much havoc 
as a superior fleet can in battle, or can 
completely stop the transit of sea traffic, 
that it may claim ascendancy over the 
sea. 


However, this incident is only the 
beginning of the test in these waters be- 
tween sea and air power. The Nazi 
Stukas came to the Mediterranean to 
strike at the British Fleet because that 
was the arm which had been a stum- 
bling block to Mussolini. In the role of 
the helping hand, they were concerned 
more with the warships and less with 
the convoy than when about their own 
business over the Channel. 

The Mediterranean Fleet had created 
a situation where Mussolini’s future 
prospects looked gloomy, and this put a 
problem up to Hitler. Where and how 
could he help Mussolini best, without 
serious detriment to his own major war 
problem, the subjugation of Britain 
itself? 

On the Albanian front, by massing 
troops in Rumania, aided by tactful di- 
plomacy, Hitler has taken a position in 
readiness to strike but awaits the pro- 
pitious moment. But Libya and even 
Italy itself require a different strategy. 
Morale in Italy must be sustained. The 
cutting edge of Italian forces in Libya 
should be sharpened by Nazi rein- 
forcement, else a later pincers move- 





The Big Test Looming in the Mediterranean 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


ment aimed at cutting one of Britain’s 
sea arteries, the Suez Canal, will lose 
force. Hence the Nazis marched into 
Italy, where a campaign directed at 
control of the Straits of Sicily by their 
most effective weapon, air power, could 
be initiated without the consequent po- 
litical repercussions of a move directed 
elsewhere. 


The Mediterranean Sea has three 
bottlenecks: one at Suez; one at Gi- 
braltar, and one across the straits from 
Sicily to North Africa (see map, page 
19). Sicily is only 80 miles from 
Cape Bon in French Tunisia, and 
much of this water is minable, leav- 
ing only a 25-mile-wide strip through 
which British convoys can pass with- 
out danger of hitting a mine field. 
The distance from Sicily to Tripoli 
is only 240 miles, and from Bizerte, 
a French naval base, 140 miles, all 
within air flight of Sicily. 

Consequently, with an eye to helping 
Italy in Libya, and also to seriously 
damaging British convoys passing in 
adjacent waters, Sicily becomes a key- 
point in Axis strategy. If the sea area 
between Sicily and North Africa can, by 
the aid of mines, submarines, air power, 
and the Italian base on the island of 
Pantelleria, be kept free of British sea 
and air power, the problem of Axis sea 
transportation between Italy and Libya 
would be solved—which it must be, as 
General Fuqua points out in this sec- 
tion, if Graziani’s beleaguered army is 
to be aided. 

Then, in the year 1941, we might 
have a situation similar to that in the 
time of the Punic Wars between Rome 
and Carthage, where the struggle for 
Mediterranean sea power centered 
about Sicily. 

In this case, though, an older analogy 
is equally apropos: the Axis objective 
is to make a path to Libya by rolling 
back the British Fleet, as the waters of 
the Red Sea were once rolled back. 

The British position, however, is by 
no means easy to breach. The coveted 
Axis passageway is within bombing 
range of Greek bases. And so long as 
the fortress of Malta continues to re- 
sist pounding from the air as it did last 
week, it is an invaluable counter to 
Nazi strategy directed tuward control 
of the Straits of Sicily. 
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start a native revolt than any Ethiopian 
the British might have dug up. 

Early in his career, Ras Tafari Makon- 
nen, as he was known then, won the title 
of “The Crafty Fox of Harar.” Small and 
delicate, with finely chiseled features and 
a dull, ebony skin and, quite unlike the 
standard type of burly, blustering Ethiopi- 
an ras (chieftain), he put his stock in 
cunning. His initiation into politics began 
when he was made Governor of Sidamo at 
the age of 16. Addis Ababa politicians 
looked with scorn on the dandyish little 
figure in black burnoose (a cloaklike gar- 
ment) and white, tight trousers resembling 
jodhpurs and yatent-leather boots, but 
Ras Tafari, no direct heir to the throne 
but a grand nephew of the Emperor Mene- 
lik II, wangled his way to supremacy with 
a dexterous hand. 

He dethroned the legitimate heir, Lij 
Yasu, and later packed him off to jail in 
golden .chains. A figurehead Empress was 
found in Zauditu, a daughter of Menelik, 
but Ras Tafari made himself Regent and 
de facto ruler. Finally on Zauditu’s death, 
he elevated himself to the throne as Haile 
Selassie, initiated a cautious plan for mod- 
ernizing the country, and enlisted foreign 
support. His real talents for conspiracy 
were shown during the nineteen years of 
his formal reign—all devoted to consoli- 
dating his power and manipulating rival 
rases like so many pegs on a cribbage 
board. Nothing less than Mussolini’s 
planes, tanks, and poison gas were re- 
quired to conquer him. 


War Drums 


The Duce’s entry onto a larger and less 
one-sided battlefield last May 10 brought 
Haile Selassie the chance for revenge. 
Italy’s African troops, soon after Musso- 
lini’s declaration of war on Britain and 
France, went into action on three fronts. 
They captured all of British Somaliland, 
the towns of Kassala and Gallabat in the 
Sudan, and Moyale and Buna in Kenya. 
Then the tide turned. In recent offensives, 
synchronized with their successes in Libya, 
British troops have retaken Gallabat, Kas- 
sala, and Buna, and have even swooped 
35 miles into Italian Somaliland to capture 
the military base of E] Wak. 

Last week the little Emperor’s role in 
Britain’s African campaign received its 
first blast of publicity. Over the vast, deso- 
late stretch of Ethiopia, bordering on the 
Sudan, royal war drums sounded on the 
crags, summoning black warriors to turn 
on their Italian conquerors. The whole 
country, said British reports, was simmer- 
ing in rebellion, and tribesmen were swoop- 
ing down on the scattered forces «f the 
viceroy, the Duke of Aosta. 

On the Sudan frontier, British motorized 
units followed up their success at Kassala 
by pushing several miles into Eritrea as 
far as the railhead of Tessenei, a communi- 
qué reported on Jan. 20. Taking part in 
this thrust were Ethiopian guerrilla fight- 
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Big bombers: first picture of the new German Courier .. . 
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... against which the British will pit the American Consolidated 


ers who had been receiving guns and am- 
munition from the Emperor’s headquarters 
in Khartoum. Meanwhile Haile Selassie’s 
portly Empress, Woyzero Menen, confi- 
dent that the Italians were to be driven 
from her country, left London to join her 
husband, carrying the crown jewels for a 
triumphal entrance into Addis Ababa. 

In London the opinion gained ground 
that the African campaign was nearly 
ready to develop into a major offensive in 
Ethiopia. This would probably take the 
shape of a two-pronged drive, with British 
troops, supported by Haile Selassie’s men, 
lunging into the northwest provinces and 
South African forces applying pressure 
from the southern or Kenya frontier. In a 
recent speech, Gen. Jan Christiaan Smuts, 
Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, declared that his country’s 1941 
role would be to “help clear Abyssinia 
[Ethiopia] of the enemy, and not only 
Abyssinia, but British Somaliland.” 
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Radio Eyes 
Secret Device on Planes Aids 
British Night Bombing Defense 


The RAF rules the air over Britain by 
day, but after dark the Luftwaffe has had 
the upper hand, meeting but little oppo- 
sition from fighter planes in the nightly 
raids on British cities. It has been the 
same story in Germany, which has been 
bombed by the British night after night. 
Because the existing defenses of search- 
lights, sound detectors, balloon barrage, 
and anti-aircraft guns are apparently in- 


adequate, both sides have been tryiny to 
find the answer to the problem of coping 
with night bombing. 


The British have experimented with 
improved “predictor” instruments, ¢spe- 
cially a secret “homing” device to aim the 


fighter right at the raider by means of a 
radio directional beam. Pilots who /iave 
tried out this device described the tech- 


nique as “like trying to swat a wasp in a 
blacked-out room” (except, of course, the 
“swatter” is guided by radio, not soun:|, to 


its victim). In one experiment, a fig)iter 
successfully trailed a bomber for several 
hours in the darkness. And aviation ex- 
perts are following this as likely to pro- 
duce the next important technical 
vance in the war (see Periscope) . 
On Jan. 14 the Air Ministry claimed 
that already its night fighters were ~be- 


ginning to show results.” And the next 
night when the raiders appeared over 
London, the anti-aircraft guns were silent 


while night fighters went into action. One 
of them brought down two of the German 
planes. One was literally blown to its, 
the other crashed in the country, killing 
all its crew except one who managed to 
bail out. And nearly every night there- 
after one or two bombers were brouht 
down by the night fighters. 

It was also announced last week that ‘1¢ 
British would adapt American plane»— 
probably a Douglas DB-7 attack bom cr 
converted into a fighter—for use in nip it 
defense. And on Jan. 19, American cv'- 
respondents were taken to a field so: 
where in Britain, where they witnessed 
tests conducted with an American purs'''t 
plane and a captured German Mes 
schmitt 110 two-motored fighter. 7! \¢ 
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an ship proved the more maneuver- 


it the Nazi craft was admittedly 
ugh to slip away. British officials 


let the correspondents draw the tacit con- 
clusion that American planes needed more 
speed and the ability to reach higher alti- 
tudes before they could expect to surpass 
the German models, 
Bombers 

The Messerschmitt 110, however, has 
been acknowledged as one of the most 
success'ul German designs in the war so 
far, For months British experts have de- 
manded a similar type with improved 
perfor ance to serve as an escort for day- 
ight raids on the Reich—such as attacks 
to fol up heavy night bombings of the 
sort that the British directed at the Ger- 
man val base of Wilhelmshaven last 
week. when Berlin itself admitted consid- 
erable damage. The British have in pro- 
duction one such plane, the Westland 
Whirlwind, but so far it has not been 
used on. any considerable scale against the 
Nazis 

Another urgent British need is for four- 
motor bombers, capable of carrying 
great loads over the long distances to Ger- 
man targets. Planes of this type, called the 
Short Sterling, are already in production, 
and the British are also relying heavily on 
an American plane for similar work. This 
is the four-motored Consolidated bomber, 
carrying 4 tons of bombs, with a speed of 


better 


than 330 miles an hour and armed 


with power-driven gun turrets in the nose 
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The fire which almost destroyed St. Paul’s Cathedral spurred British efforts to combat night 


nge * bomber. 


Germans already have a new 
Last week the first 


photographs were radioed from Berlin of 
this four-motored ship, the Focke-Wulf 
Courier (see cut). Developed from the 
commercial Condor transports, it is about 
the same size as the Consolidated, carries 
six men, and is equipped with machine 
guns and cannon and a de-icing mecha- 
nism. The speed and range were not made 
public, but the British said that some of 
these new bombers already had been ac- 
tive against convoys in the Atlantic. 





Anger in Argentina 
Political Violence Threatens 


in Fight Over Internal Policies 


Roberto M. Ortiz, Argentina’s ailing 
President, believes in honest elections. 

Dr. Federico Pinedo, Argentina’s Min- 
ister of Finance from 1933 till last week, 
believes in “The Pinedo Plan” for restoring 
the country’s languishing economy. 

These two seemingly unrelated convic- 
tions evolved last week into one of the 
bitterest political battles Argentina has 
witnessed in a decade. On one side of the 
fray were the Liberals, headed by Dr. 
Marcelo T. de Alvear, former President of 
the republic and now head of the Union 
Civica Radical, and Ortiz, who has been 
trying to keep the executive reins in his 
hands despite an illness that forced him to 
hand over his office last July to the ultra- 
Conservative Vice 1l-.esident, Ramon 
Castillo. 

On the other side were Castillo’s Con- 
servatives, supported on the side lines by 
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another former President, Gen. Agustin P. 
Justo, often named as a potential dictator. 
Charging that the Conservatives (who 
control the Senate) had countenanced 
fraud in the provincial elections of Santa 
Fé and Mendoza on Dec. 15 and Jan. 15, 
respectively, the Liberals (who control the 
Chamber) clamored for an official investi- 
gation and declined to consider a pressing 
legislative program till their demands were 
met. 

Castillo turned a deaf ear to the plea 
and sent back a message ordering Congress 
to get to work on the regular agenda. In 
the Chamber a stormy session developed 
into an exchange of bitter insults between 
Liberals and Conservatives, but produced 
no way out of the deadlock. Through the 
country ran an undercurrent of danger— 
that force might 
come into play. 

Since the fight had held up action not 
ony on the 1941 budget and rearmament 
program but on the Pinedo plan, Pinedo, 
obstinate by nature and dictatorial by 
experience, took a hand in the fight. Once 
again he emphasized the merits of his 
scheme, which he claims has certain “New 
Deal features.” The main points are: 
government purchase of agricultural sur- 
pluses as a relief to farmers, cut off from 
their best export markets by the European 
war; an ambitious public-works program 
and housing projects for workingmen (to 
help take up the slack in employment) ; 
artificial stimulus of industry whereby 


if compromise failed, 


factories would be helped to produce goods 
no longer obtainable abroad. 

The urgency of the country’s financial 
problem was emphasized by an official 
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Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 

1940 

April 9-May 2—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Marshal Pétain becomes Pre- 
mier and asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22-24—French delegates accept 
German and Italian armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alli- 
ance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 14—Coventry bombed in most 
destructive attack on a British city. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 6—Badoglio replaced as Chief of 
Staff in wide shake-up of Italian Army 
and Navy. 

Dec. 14—Pétain removes Laval, names 
Flandin as Foreign Minister. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive in Egypt 
drives Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 

Dec. 25—From 300,000 to 500,000 
German troops begin passing through 
Hungary to Rumania. 

Dec. 29—Britain is promised fullest 
possible aid by President Roosevelt. 

Dec. 31—Hitler 
Axis victory in 1941. 

1941 

Jan. 5-8—British take Bardia and be- 
gin siege of Tobruk. 

Jan. 16—British admit loss of 9,100- 
ton cruiser Southampton and damage to 
carrier Illustrious from German Stukas 
aiding Italy in Mediterranean. 

Jan. 20—Hitler and Mussolini meet 
for their fifth war council. 
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Germany ridicules the British: ‘The Good Neighbor W. C.: Surely + owd 

help an old friend and neighbor in distress at sea’ 

Sidelights of the War 

British Information Minister  \|fred 

Duff Cooper declared in a broades-| last 





Silvesterfeier 
im London 
«£in Prost-auf die Germans, hoffentlich schicken 
sie uns 1941 auch wieder unsere Soldaten nach Hause!” 
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‘Christmas in London: Toasts to 
the Germans, let’s hope they send 
our soldiers back home in 1941’ 


estimate of a $65,000,000 deficit for 1941. 
Interested spectators in the crisis were 
British commercial representatives who 
had concluded an agreement for between 
$100,000,000 and $160,000,000 worth of 
agricultural products and feared that 
abandonment of the Pinedo plan might 
cause a tie-up in credits. 

His efforts at compromise proving futile, 
Pinedo handed his resignation to Castillo. 
Standing pat on his refusal to investigate 
the elections, Castillo refused the resigna- 
tion on Jan. 15, then accepted it three days 
later. The portfolio of Finance was handed 
over:to Salvador Oria, Minister of Public 
Works, on a temporary basis, and the 
Vice President peremptorily ordered the 
Chamber to get down to business on the 
budget and national defense. Nevertheless, 
the stalemate continued this week, in- 
creasing the danger that Argentina might 
be subjected to the first political violence 
since the revolution of 1930. 


week that “God Save the King” ha 
sung in Paris on Armistice Day. Vichy 
countered with the accusation tha»! the 
British stole their national anthem {rom a 
song by Jean-Baptiste Lully, court com- 
poser of Louis XIV. Authorship of! the 
anthem always has been disputed. Thi best 
authorities attribute the words to Ilenry 
Carey (composer of “Sally in Our Alley”), 
who lived in the eighteenth century. and 
the air *o John Bull, a noted Elizabethan 
composer. 


been 


4 A Lor ‘on house painter whose premises 
had bccn bombed by Hitler’s Lufiwaffe 
postea a sign reading: “Professional Jeal- 
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ousy. 


¢ An Italian farmer last week go! ten 
months in jail for “insulting” some « 
nieri. He had called them “Britisher: 


{Vatican City last week opened a com- 
bination air-raid shelter and chape!, the 
first of its kind. The Vatican new: 
L’Osservatore Romano commented: 


abi- 


certainly is an unexpected development in 
the history of Christian art.” 
“German experiments to see just how 


much blackout violations might help AF 
bombers revealed that a lighted match 


could be seen more than a half mile away, 
a stable lantern a mile and a quarter. and 
the window of a fully lighted room twelve 
and a half miles. 

{The Rome radio said the Axis would 
fight on for 100 years if it has to. The 
Japanese also have been warned that the 


war might last a century. 


7 Charles B. Whitehead, an American 
bomber pilot with the RAF, is organizing 
an American bomber squadron, like the 
American Eagle fighter squadron, to /elp 
the British bomb German objectives. 


{The Chinese accused the Japanese of 
using mustard gas bombs at Chienshan on 
Jan. 10. 
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Packard makes this a great year for lett feet! 


HE 1941 Packard starts eliminating 
ork right down at the foot—your 
ft foot! 

Yes, your left foot loafs—doesn’t 
ive to do a thing but enjoy the ride! 
or this blessing you can thank the 
ngineering genius behind the new 
ackard Electromatic Clutch*— a radi- 
ally different clutch using a new 
icuum and electric principle. 

A dozen things recommend it over 
ther devices. There’s no “creeping” 
orward. No danger of oil leaks. No 
lippage after engagement. No lag. Get- 
way is lightning fast —and the clutch 
ngages with much more smoothness 


than anyone but an expert driver could 
achieve. 

Furthermore, a dash control permits 
conventional clutch operation when 
wanted—for easier sub-zero starting 
and for second-gear braking while de- 
scending steep mountain grades. 

Try it! And try the amazing Packard 
Aero-Drive*. It saves gas, oil and en- 
gine wear—and combined with Elec- 
tromatic Clutch, it saves shifting, too! 

But these are only two of 64 new 
features in the 1941 Packard. See the 
glamorous new Multi-Tone interiors— 
with 261 trim combinations, 122 of 
them at no extra cost! Passmaster en- 


PACKARD — Coss of 


gine, 10% more economical! There’s 
real Air Conditioning* (a Packard first) 
...Air-Glide ride—and 58 other im- 
provements you'll want! 


Your Packard dealer extends this 
cordial invitation, “Come in! Drive 
this new Packard with Electromatic 
Clutch—and while your left foot loafs 
—discover all the reasons that make 
Packard the Class of 41!” 

MAN OWNS ONE 


ASk THE WHO 


er Sa 


—4) BODY STYLES 


*delivered at Detroit. State taxes extra. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 
* Available at extra cost. 
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Illustrated: 1941 Packard One-Ten Special Coupe, $907* (white sidewall tires extra). 














that government of the people, by the people, for the people shall 
not perish from the earth.”” As you enter the Lincoln Memorial 
you see only a marble statue but you’re touched by a Presence. 
You walk softly going out...a bit more humble, more courageous 


—and a great deal more American. 


If you visited nothing more than the Lincoln Memorial, your 
tnp to Washington would richly repay you. But the nation’s 


capital offers an incredible variety of other great experiences! 


Shi f? life 


CHARLESTON 





| Thats what - mean, Sonny, by DEMOCRACY © 


Nowhere else will you find the fascinating Smithsonian museun 
. the Library of Congress . . . the exotically beautiful Pa 
American building ... the thrilling true-detective-story exhibit 


- e . — © 
of the G-men’s” Crime Laboratory. 


On your next trip east or west, stop over in Washingtor 
Meanwhile, let us send you the helpful guidebook, “Th 
Washington YOU Want to See.” For your complimentary copy 
write Chesapeake and Ohio, 827 E. Main St., Richmond, Va 


CHESAPEAKE le and OHIO LINES 
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THE PLEASURE ROUTE TO NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA * WASHINGTON * NORFOLK * NEWPORT NEWS © RICHMOND ® VA. HOT SPRINGS * WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS 
* HUNTINGTON * ASHLAND © LEXINGTON © LOUISVILLE * CINCINNATI * COLUMBUS * TOLEDO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO ® ST. LOUIS 
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D F F EF N ~ F holds that New York subways are poor 
shelters and that the best place to build 
bomb refuges is in the center of the base- 

tase 


Air-Raid Protection Studied 
for Nation’s Seaboard Cities 


Boston and Los Angeles 
Take Lead in Civilian Defense; 


N. Y. Plans Trial Blackouts 


Within the last week insistent warnings 
that America faces a threat of invasion 
from across the sea have been sounded in 
Washington. While few experts believe the 
danger is as immediate as the arguments 
of Cabinet members in favor of the Ad- 
ministration’s Lend-Lease Bill would in- 
dicate (see page 14), nobody denies that 
a hostile European power could bombard 
our coastal cities from the air, at least 
with suicide squadrons who would drop 
bombs and land. And if the United States 
should be forced into the war, the feeling 
is strong that an enemy would not rest 
until he had made at least such token 
raids in an effort to throw a scare into the 
American public. 

While such a campaign, because of the 
present lack of long-range planes, could do 
nowhere near the damage being wrought 
on Britain, even sporadic bombings of our 
seaboard cities might require facilities for 
the defense of civilians. To speed up plans 
for such protection, Secretary of War 
Stimson last week appointed representa- 
tives of seven national engineering organi- 
zations to a committee* headed by Walter 
D. Binger of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers. This group will cooperate with 
the Army, which has already made some 
studies, in the “collection, evaluation, and 
dissemination of information of value in 
the protection of civilians and vital civilian 
installations in time of war.” 

The first contribution to the new Civil 
Protection Committee’s work came last 
week in a series of reports made at the an- 
nual meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers in New York. Covering 
a four-month preliminary examination of 
the problem of civilian protection, the re- 
ports recommended: that plans for the 
evacuation of cities be worked out in such 
details as the numbers of vehicles available 
and the nonmilitary roads to be used, that 
alternate sources of water and power be 


— 


*Members: W. H. Carrier, American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers; Harry 
L. Jordan, American Water Works Association; 
A. B. Ray, American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers; Abel Wolman, American Public 
iealth Association; James L. Walsh, American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, and Scott 
lurner, American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. 





set up in advance, that highway depart- 
ments distribute supplies of road and 
bridge repairing materials to points where 
they are likely to be needed, that road 
workmen be organized for duty as they 
are for snow-removal operations, and that 
dock companies keep on hand supplies of 
piling and timber for repairs. 


A Metropolis Prepares 

While these technical phases of civilian 
defense were discussed by the engineers, 
the City of New York—one of the most 
likely targets for enemy bombings—start- 
ed work on its own defense blueprint. The 
first meeting of New York’s City Defense 
Council, made up of municipal officials 
and prominent citizens, laid plans for 
blackouts and urged Selective Service offi- 
cials not to draft firemen and policemen, 
who would be in great demand in event of 
an air raid. At the same time, three New 
York firemen, back from Britain where 
they had studied fire-fighting methods in 
the incendiary raids, recommended the 
purchase of many small, hand-drawn 
pieces of apparatus for use in such emer- 
gencies (and the National Fire Protection 
Association meeting at Atlantic City pro- 
posed a detailed study of the same prob- 
lem). And at the Pratt Institute, in Brook- 
lyn, Erling F. Iverson taught a class of 70 
his theory of air-raid protection, which 





ment of a fireproof building. 

One of the most interesting results of 
New York’s protection moves was a list of 
instructions to the public on what to do 
“if ic comes.” This list, compiled by the 
New York City Tunnel Authority and 
distributed among Defense Council mem- 
bers, recommended: do not become pan- 
icky; avoid open spaces and streets and 
seek shelter in a subway or steel or con- 
crete building; avoid the top and bottom 
stories of buildings; don’t use elevators, 
and don’t crowd in one spot. If at home, 
the instructions continue, put out the 
lights, close windows and draw shades, 
turn off gas and power connections, and 
don’t light matches or smoke. Among the 
best places in a city to sit out a raid, ac- 
cording to European observers, are the 
middle floors of skyscrapers, since bombs 
striking roofs seldom penetrate more than 
three or five floors. 


Survey 

Farther along than New York’s prepa- 
rations are those of Boston and Los An- 
geles. The New England city has organ- 
ized a civilian voluntary fire-fighting force 
of 1,000 members (eventually to be stepped 
up to 2,500), and plans have been worked 
out for the evacuation of women and chil- 
dren. In addition, commercial and ama- 
teur radio stations have been lined up for 
use as a warning and communications sys- 
tem. In Los Angeles, the city’s disaster 
committee, which was organized after the 
1933 Long Beach earthquake, has taken 
over the defense problem. It has in its 
files elaborate plans for the coordination 
of man power, evacuation of citizens, the 
use of storm drains, pedestrian tunnels 


International 


ARP: a class in bomb defense at Pratt Institute, New York City 
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(under streets) , and vehicular tunnels for 
temporary shelters, if such are needed. In 
addition, a detailed survey of 2,700 Los 
Angeles buildings to determine to what 
use they could be put in event of air raids 
was recently completed. 

Most other seaboard and border cities, 
however, have only the most nebulous 
plans for air-raid protection, a survey by 
NEWSWEEK correspondents disclosed last 
week. Philadelphia has made public no 
plans for protecting its citizens; Baltimore 
is awaiting leadership from the Federal 
government, and the City of Washington, 
D.C.—another likely target for a raid— 
has done virtually nothing. New Orleans, 
like Portland, Maine, Charleston, S. C., and 
San Francisco, is thus far unworried about 
the possibility of raids. 





Significance 


The chief reason for the absence of uni- 
form air-raid protection plans and of pro- 
grams for defending coastal cities is the 
lack of leadership in that direction from 
Washington. Most cities believe the War 
Department should tell them what to do 
to protect their citizens. But the Army, 
while aware that some steps must be taken 
eventually, reasons that no great danger 
exists at present and the wisest thing to 
do now is to study the problem to prevent 
any serious mistakes. 

In line with this plan, it is making 
actual bombing tests on various types of 
air-raid shelters and having studies made 
of the whole civilian protection problem in 
Europe*. But the Army is nevertheless 
looking to its own defenses through such 
activities as this week’s test of the New 
England-New York air-raid warning sys- 
tem under which 10,000 civilian observers 
watch the skies and report the movements 
of all airplanes. 

This policy of soft-pedaling civilian de- 
fense, however, may be losing for the 
United States one of the best bets for 
building civilian morale in the defense pro- 
gram. For besides giving the man in the 
street something to do for his country, 
air-raid precautions steel the public against 
anything that may turn up. Britain’s ARP 
program, with its gas-mask drills, black- 
outs, and the like, started long before 
Munich, gave Britons the impression that 
war was much worse than it has turned 
out to be, and hence is a factor in their 
magnificent morale. In the United States 
such steps might go a long way toward 
preventing anything like the 1938 panic 
caused by Orson Welles’ radio play de- 
picting an invasion of the United States by 
Martians. 





*Last week the War Department sent a mis- 
sion, including Surgeon General Thomas Par- 
ran, Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Children’s Bureau 
assistant chief; Geoffrey May of the Social 
Security Board, and Frederick C. Horner of 
General Motors, to Europe. Also planning such 
a trip to study civilian defense are National 
Commander Milo J. Warner and other officials 
of the American Legion. 


Defense Week 


Survey: This week the managers of 
about 30,000 American plants, large and 
small, found on their desks questionnaires 
asking them, among other things, how 
much idle and part-time machinery they 
have which could be turned to account in 
the national defense program. This inven- 
tory of plant resources was undertaken by 
the National Industrial Council, spon- 
sored by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, as part of its “Preparedness 
Through Production Week.” Answers to 
the queries will provide defense officials 
with information on idle plant capacity. 


Bases: Under a new agreement with 
Britain, the United States will build a 
landplane base at Vieux Fort, on St. Lucia, 
Windward Islands, in addition to the sea- 
plane base on the island to be built at 
Gros Islet Bay, Secretary of State Hull 
announced. Together, it is expected, the 





Newsweek photo by Pat Terry 


U.S. troops off for Newfoundland 


two bases will completely dominate Mar- 
tinique, French island 20 miles north of 
St. Lucia. Meanwhile, a contingent of 
American soldiers (the number withheld 
by the War Department “in the interest 
of national defense”) sailed from New 
York for the new United States base at 
Little Placentia Bay, Newfoundland. 


Notes: With 150 students from the 


Great Lakes, IIl., naval training station 
already on the job, the Ford school at 
Dearborn, Mich., for training naval re- 
cruits as electricians, Diesel-engine opera- 
tors, and other technicians was formally 
opened in Jan. 15 . . . When four pros- 
pective draftees turned up drunk before 


NEWSWEEK 
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the Hartford, Conn., induction board, of. 
ficials promptly rejected them, only to 
draw a reprimand from superiors who 
ordered them hauled up again for examj- 
nation. 





Production Bosses 


Under the new Office for Production 
Management are three main divisions: pur- 
chases, headed by Donald M. Nelson; pri- 
orities, headed by Edward R. Stettinius 
Jr., and production, headed by John D, 
Biggers (Newsweek, Jan. 20). The key- 
stone in this group is the production or- 
ganization, which has the tasks of trouble- 
shooting and speeding up all along the 
line—from the mine and farm sources of 
raw materials down to the end of the fac- 
tory production. 

To do this job, Production Director Big- 
gers has appointed a staff of experts, he 
announced last week. As his deputy and 
top hand, he chose William L. Batt, presi- 
dent of SKF Industries. Dividing the pro- 
duction division into three major sections, 
he placed E. F. Johnson, former General 
Motors executive, in charge of. air- 
planes, ordnance, and tools, and made 
W. H. Harrison, American Telephone & 
Telegraph vice president, boss of con- 
struction, equipment, and __ supplies, 
while W. Averell Harriman, chairman of 
the board of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
was given supervision of industrial ma- 
terials. 

In addition to launching his division, 
Biggers announced some good news in de- 
fense production: the output of military 
airplanes in December hit 799—or 99 more 
that was predicted by William S. Knudsen, 
OPM director general. 


> _ 


The Home Front 


In its drive to mobilize American civil- 
ian forces in the World War, our Council 
of National Defense built up an organiza- 
tion consisting of 48 state and two terri- 
torial (Alaskan and Philippine) defense 
councils, 3,842 county bodies, about 158,- 
000 community councils, and a separate 
Women’s Committee with 20,740 branches. 
These groups, totaling more than 182,000 
in all, promoted meatless days, cultivated 
“war gardens,” whipped up Liberty Bond 
subscriptions, ran community kitchens, 
and assisted leading private war work or- 
gan” tions. 

In the present emergency, the public is 
again eager to do its bit. This was dem- 
onstrated by the results of a nationwide 
poll released this week by Dr. George 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion, showing that 67 per cent of those 
questioned expressed willingness “to spend 
an hour each day training for home guard, 
nursing, first-aid work, ambulance driving, 
and other defense work.” 
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The fact is, however, that the present 
jefense program offers the public little 
chance to serve. About the only way such 
volunteers can now be helpful, according 
to Frank Bane, chief of the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission’s state and lo- 
cal cooperation division which is engaged 
in organizing state and local defense coun- 
ils, is in communities near Army posts. 
There, he said, women could organize 
dances and entertainments. In communi- 
ties which are becoming congested as the 
result of new defense plants (see page 34), 
a place is being created for volunteers in 
expanded local health and welfare pro- 
crams, he said, 


Pe a ee ie 


The Army’s Pigeoneers 


Ever since 43 B. C., when Decimus Jun- 
ius Brutus, besieged by Mark Antony, 
communicated with a relief force by hom- 
ing pigeons, such birds have been used 
by armies as agents of communication. In 
the siege of Paris in 1870-71, French 
pigeons flying in with messages proved 
sich a menace that the Germans trained 
hawks to bring them down. And during 
the World War our Army’s service (800 
pigeoneers and 20,000 birds) did yeoman 
work and hung up a record of 90 per cent 
message-effectiveness. 

Proof that, even in these days of im- 
proved field radio, pigeons will be used by 
the Army was revealed last week when the 
War Department began registering the es- 
timated 40,000 homing lofts in the United 
States so as to keep tabs on the potential 
supply. And at the pigeon training and 
breeding center at Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
experimental work was progressing on 
something new since the days of Brutus— 
the technique of training two-way homers 
which will be invaluable to cut-off de- 
tachments like the Lost Battalion). Exact 
details are guarded, but it is known that 
the method involves feeding the birds at a 
field unit and lofting them at a base re- 
moved from the front. 

Of the Army’s present force of 36 
pigeoneers—headed by Maj. John K. 
Shawvan—ten are stationed at Fort Mon- 
mouth under the command of Master 
Sgt. Clifford A. Poutré, an old-time Army 
man who two weeks ago reenlisted for his 
fifth hiteh in the pigeon service after 
spending a one-day working vacation as a 
civilian in uniform. 

Last week at Fort Monmouth, Sergeant 
Poutré and his men—whose military duties 
other than training the birds amount to 
answering pay and mess calls—got ready 
for a busy winter and spring when the 
first batch of a thousand breeders (lent to 
the Army by private fanciers, who rarely 
sell their pigeons) began arriving at the 
white lofts. And in addition to stepping 
up pigeon training, the sergeant will begin 
training 98 men and three officers as pi- 
geoneers in March. 








Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 
... fitted with leg capsules—or back capsules for maps and film 
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U. S. Army Signal Corps 


One of the Signal Corps’ mobile feeding lofts 
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Boom Bonanzas Swell Pockets 
but Boost Community Problems 


Small Towns Suffer Most 
as Costs Rise With Population; 
Sketchy Planning Spotlighted 


Our current all-time peak industrial 
production, resulting from the flow of 
armament orders and the wages they put 
into pockets, has already created prosperi- 
ty rivaling 1929 conditions in dozens of 
cities and towns. And many of these, such 
as Detroit, Hartford, and Los Angeles, are 
on the edge of still greater booms because 
of the huge munitions plants the govern- 
ment is erecting within or near such centers. 

Such an influx of thousands of new 
workers into an already bustling com- 
munity obviously means a bonanza for 
trade. But it is not an unmixed blessing, 
for it also means headaches for local 
governments and taxpayers. The incomers 
must be housed, teachers and school build- 
ings provided for their children, and water 
and sewerage systems constructed to serve 
the new plants and the workers’ homes. 

The impact of such a boom on small 
cities or rural areas is naturally 
more serious than in the case of 
the great industrial cities (a big 
arms plant may quadruple the 
population of the small place but 
mean only a 5 or 10 per cent in- 
crease to Detroit or Pittsburgh) . 
Yet, even a typical industrial city 
such as Cincinnati, now rather 
placidly prosperous, with its busy 
soap, radio, and metal-products 
plants as well as its humming 
machine-tool industry (the coun- 
try’s largest), faces some serious 
problems in its coming boom. 

The upturn thus far has created 
shortages of skilled labor—bor- 
ing-mill hands, lathe operators, 
and so on—that the schools’ 
augmented vocational-training 
programs haven’t completely 
solved. However, a sharp upturn 
in building activity in 1940 (43 
per cent more permits than in ’39) 
has kept rents from soaring. And 
while department stores had the 
best Christmas since 1929, sales 
gains in recent weeks have been 
only slightly above the national 
average. 

However, the economic sereni- 
ty will be distributed not only 
by continued expansion in the 


machine-tool industry, but more im- 
portant, by the huge new airplane engine 
plant—it will employ 15,000 men—that 
Wright Aeronautical Corp. is erecting at 
Lockland, which, like Cincinnati, is in 
Hamilton County. 

To house these new thousands, Cincin- 
nati now has two public housing projects 
for whites and two for Negroes under way. 
Together with privately financed homes, it 
is estimated that some 10,000 housing 
units will be available when the plant is 
completed. Experts admit, however, that 
many of these may not be located in re- 
gions wanted by the workers or be offered 
at rents they can afford. 

In addition, Lockland and Hamilton 
County will have to provide streets, water, 
sewerage, and school facilities for the plant 
and the workers. Yet, the new county 
budget drawn up two weeks ago contains 
no provisions for plant facilities, the offi- 
cials figuring that these could be cared for 
in the next budget. 

Arms plants located in semirural regions 
stir up economic and governmental prob- 
lems radically different from those faced 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Even goats (at Howell, Mo.) make way for a boom 


by big cities. For example, the first head. 
ache created by the TNT plant that Atlas 
Powder Co. is building in St. Charles 
County, Mo., was the need for clearing 
away all the farms making up the plant 
site around the village of Howell (before 
moving, the farmers sold all their up. 
wanted possessions at a public auction). 
Similarly, many farms, and the county 
poor farm as well, were leveled to make 
way for the giant $74,000,000 powder 
works the du Pont Company is building 
for the government near Charlestown, Ind. 
credited with 936 persons in the 1940 
census. 

Because construction on this huge fac- 
tory is already at a peak (with 15,000 
men employed), the typical small boom 
center of Charlestown shows the Missouri 
hamlets what to expect. Moreover, its ex- 
periences supply lessons for the big metro- 
politan regions. After all, the grtat cities’ 
arms plants are actually being built out- 
side their borders in suburban communities 
which have definitely limited water, hious- 
ing, and school facilities. 

By last week, Charlestown’s boom high- 
lighted these features: 

Dr. C. F. Pangborn, president of the 
town board, is in Florida, vacationing 
“from Charlestown’s growing pains” 
Ernest H. Orman, acting president and a 
teacher, quit the classroom to become a 
guard at the powder factory .. . Retail 
sales have soared, led by the 
volumes of the two new liquor 
stores and the only movie the- 


ater . . . The post-office staff 
has been increased from one 
to nine. 


As growing pains increase, 
real agony has seized the hous- 
ing situation even though most 
of the workers commute to 
Louisville and nearby towns. 
Many workers are sleeping in 
50-bed bunkhouses at $4 a week 
. .. Thrifty housekeepers coin 
money by letting bed space for 
eight hours only . . . Seventeen 
trailer courts are jammed 
Nevertheless, the town board 
frowned on a housing project 
after a state official warned 
that the munitions plant might 
close “lock, stock, and barrel” 
when the defense emergency 
ended. 

Charlestown’s acute problems 
are symbolized, however, by the 
privies the WPA has erected on 
side streets and by the necessity 
of seating two pupils at a single 
desk in the schools. In fact, tlie 
whole situation has become 0 
serious that the new Governor 
of Indiana, Henry F. Schricker, 
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BLENDING PROTECTS THE RED Fox 


ad 








LEFT: Here you can see what Nature’s 
Protective Blending does to protect 
the red fox. So easily does he elude 
the hunter’s searching eyes, that dogs 
must be used to track him down. 


BELOW: Out in the open, however, 
the red fox could easily be taken. But 
he seldom forsakes the safety of 
Nature’s Protective Blending. 
























CLEAR HEADS (ctear-Heaven Buyers) 


CALL FOR Caly c rt 


BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve” : 86.8 Proof —65% Grain Neutral Spirits...Calvert 
Special”: 90 Proof —7242% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 


CALVERT’S exclusive Protec- 


CALVERTS 
PROTECTIVE 
BLENDING 


protects the 


flavor and good taste 


of Calvert Whiskey 


tive Blending makes possible 
the most highly refined form of 
whiskey. That’s why it is the 
favorite of millions. Try Calvert 
in your next cocktail or high- 
ball. See for yourself how much 
Protective Blending adds to your 
drinking enjoyment. Calvert 


tastes better—All-Ways. 
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a new vehicle for 
words and pictures that sell! 


circulars and brochures, you now can afford 


i i : ality p: t little, i, , 
Entirely different, new formula coated papers to step-up to quality paper at “ttle if any. 


providing all the beauty of costly printing 


paper at the price of ordinary paper. 


@ Rewarding our more than sixty-eight years of con- 
stant research and experimentation; climaxing our 
many important contributions to printing art and 
advertising, Kimberly-Clark Corporation has perfec- 
ted and now makes available a sensational new-type 
coated paper that allows printing results formerly 
obtained only with high-cost paper. 

What does this new-type paper mean to you? Just this: 


IF YOU HAVE BEEN BUYING HIGHEST QUAL- 
ITY PRINTING, you now can buy more printing at 


the same price by specifying Trufect*, Kimfect or 
Multifect* ! 


IF YOU HAVE A SMALL PRINTING BUDGET 
which has limited you to cheap-appearing catalogs 


"nee. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


extra cost! 


What is this new-type paper like? Just 
visualize the smoothest, cleanest, richest 
appearing printing paper you ever saw — 
that’s Trufect, Kimfect and Multifect—a 
grade to fit your needs and your budget. 


Seeing ts belveving ~ Ask your printer or paper 
merchant to show you samples of this unique paper, 
or write Kimberly-Clark for proofs of printed results 
heretofore obtainable only with high-cost printing 
papers. You'll agree, these new-type papers do most 
for the money! They are available through your 
paper merchant. If you prefer, inquire direct. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
Established 1872 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
New York: 122 East 42nd Street + Chicago: 8 South Michigan Avenuc 
Los Angeles: 510 West Sixth Street 
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hopes the Federal government will declare 
the bustling town a defense area and pro- 
vide the sorely needed sewerage, water, 
and school facilities. 

Sign’ ficance 

The chaos at Charlestown strikingly 
chows that few of the areas which scram- 
bled for the new defense plants had given 
any consideration to the costs—for exten- 
jve public improvements and additional 
calaric: for teachers and policemen—the 
result.og boom entails. The only solution 
of such areas’ problems seems to be to 
turn ‘0 Washington. The Federal Office 
of E’ucation is already surveying their 
schoo’ problems, and the Defense Com- 
missiou’s housing section, of which C. F. 
Palmer became the head last week, will 
soon be able to help them decide upon 
such :ssues as whether the housing units 
shoul’ be temporary or permanent and 
how to finance the (for them) huge 
projects. 

The Federal agencies will face a complex, 
even though much less acute, task when 
they turn to the difficulties of the big 
cities. As at Cincinnati (and the same is 
true of Detroit), the responsibility for 
providing the needed streets, sewerage, 





and housing is shared by county and subur- 
ban as well as city governments. 
More serious than the rather sketchy 


planning for dealing with the immediate 
emergency, however, is the fact that a 
surve by NEWSWEEK correspondents 
could uncover no evidence of organized 
thinking by local business or taxpayer 


groups or the governments about the in- 
evitable collapse that will occur when the 
defense emergency is ended. Clearly much 


room exists for intensive promotion of 
plans for mitigating the crash, such as 
those developed by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. 





Shirt Growers 


A past generation of farmers perhaps 
would have become a little dizzy at the 
thought of receiving a cotton shirt from 
the government in return for not planting 
cotton. But this is just what the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week announced 
would be done to help relieve the cotton 
growers’ problem: a staggering world over- 
supply and the consequent drop of United 
States exports to a 67-year low. 

Under a new program which is supple- 
mentary to the conservation and parity- 
payment schedules for acreage reduction, 
and which ties in with the familiar food 
and cotton stamp plans for reliefers, the 
AAA will issue stamps for cotton-acreage 
reductions below the regular 1941 allot- 
ments at the rate of 10 cents a pound on 
the yield of the held-out acres. Farmers 
may trade these stamps for all-cotton 
goods—including clothes—at any store. 

‘he AAA hopes the plan will cut cotton 
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Britain’s Present Financial Position 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Seentary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau’s analysis of the present financial 
position of Britain is so far out of line 
with the data heretofore available that 
it is impossible to accept his figures 
without more explanation. He gave his 
analysis, it will be recalled, in connec- 
tion with his testimony supporting the 
Lend-Lease Bill before the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee last week, and 
that should be borne in mind in ap- 
praising his cenclusior 

According to the Secretary’s figures, 
the British have already reached the 
end of their financiai -ope for all prac- 
tical purposes. They o0w have on hand 
only $1,775,000,000 sf dollar exchange, 
of which $875,900,000 <= -n gold, bal- 
ances held here. and American securi- 
ties, and $900,000,000 in “direct and 
other investments,” which presumably 
would take some time to convert into 
cash. In addition they will receive dur- 
ing the course of this year, from the 
export of goods to us, the sale of gold, 
etc., $1,555,000,000. All told, thus, they 
either now have or will receive this 
year, a total of $3,330,000,000. 

But against this must be set the com- 
mitments Britain has already made tn 
this country, plus the nonmilitary com- 
modities that she will have to buy from 
us. This comes to a total of $3,019,- 
000,000, which when subtracted from 
what she now has and will receive dur- 
ing the rest of this year leaves 2 hal- 
ance of only %$221,960,000. In other 
words, practically every dollar she now 
has or will get from other sources is 
already obligated. If Britain is to be 
able to continue to buy in this country 
she must have help and have it at once. 


That is the Secretary’s picture of 
Britain’s financial position. In contrast, 
look at what the Federal Reserve Board 
had to say only a few days ago in its 
official Bulletin: “Gold and dollar re- 
sources of every sort held by the British 
Empire amounted to over $7,000,000,- 
000 at the outbreak of the war. In the 
intervening period the empire has pro- 
duced $1,100,000,000 of gold and sold 
$1,400,000,000 of goods to the United 
States. Drafts upon the aggregate of 
these gold and dollar resources have 
been made to pay for $2,600,000,000 
of goods already delivered by the 
United States and to cover substantial 


withdrawals of capital from England as 
well as for other purposes.” 

Now, if one starts with $7,115,000,000 
(the exact figure given in the table 
accompanying the above statement), 
adds $1,100,000,000 and $1,400,000,000, 
then subtracts $2,600,000,000, he ends 
up with $7,015,000,000. That, then, ac- 
cording to the Reserve Board’s figures, 
is the total of gold and dollar resources 
of the British Empire at present, as 
against the total given for Great Brit- 
ain by Secretary Morgenthau of only 
$1,775,000,000. 


That’s an almost unbelievable dif- 
ference, but let’s go ahead, for what 
we are primarily interested in is wheth- 
er, when allowance is made for re- 
ceipts and expenditures the rest of this 
year, there is any surplus left to cover 
further commitments. To get this fig- 
ure we merely need to add to the pres- 
ent total of $7,000,000,000 the $1,500,- 
000,000 which Secretary Morgenthau 
says Britain will receive during the rest 
of this year (which gives us an aggre- 
gate of $8,500,000,000) , then subtract 
his estimates of her expenditures, or 
$3,000,000,000. We thus get as the 
amount of such a surplus the enormous 
sum of $5,500,000,000, as compared 
with the Secretary’s total for Great 
Britain of a mere $311,000,000. 

Now how can there possibly be such 
a difference between two sets of “offi- 
cial” figures? It is simply incredible. 
One can account for some of it by 
the fact that the Federal Reserve 
Board’s figures cover the British Em- 
pire as a whole, while Secretary Mor- 
genthau’s calculation leaves out Canada 
—which is about like leaving out the 
assets of one of the wealthiest members 
when appraising the financial position 
of a partnership—and one can account 
for some of the difference by assuming 
that the Secretary was extremely con- 
servative in estimating the dollar value 
of the British assets. But such modifica- 
tions as these are not sufficient to ex- 
plain a difference of this ma7nitude. 
This does not necessarily mean that the 
Secretary’s figures are wrong, but it 
does mean that until the Secretary or 
some other official gives a full explana- 
tion these new figures should not be 
used as a basis for formulating public 
policy. 
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production by 1,000,000 bales in addition 
to stimulating cotton-goods consumption. 
The commodity markets received the news 
calmly, however, reflecting trade views 
that because the plan is voluntary it may 
not be widely followed and that heavier 
fertilization could offset any minor re- 
ductions in acreage anyway. 





A Check Up in Retail 


After hearing how stores in Canada have 
enjoyed a buying boom during the war 
and how in England women have turned 
from fashion merchandise to staple arti- 
cles, delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association in 
New York last week got down to their 
own problems in the current emergency. 

Employment created by the prepared- 
ness program should give storekeepers “a 
steadily growing volume” in 1941, Leo C. 
Levin, treasurer of Franklin Simon & Co., 
New York, forecast. Along with several 
other speakers, he warned of rising prices, 
prompting the association to recommend 
continued efforts “to prevent unjustifiable 
price increases.” (Resolutions were also 
adopted supporting the aid-to-Britain pro- 
gram before Congress, urging reductions 
in government expenditures not related to 
defense, and opposing the Patman Anti- 
Chain-Store Bill.) 

Another emergency problem receiving 
attention was the increasing difficulty of 
obtaining a high type of store employe. 
A. W. Hughes, vice president of the J. C. 
Penney Co., reported fewer applications 
for jobs and “an unfavorable trend in the 
quality of applicants,” while Georgia Wit- 
tich, training director of Stix, Baer & Ful- 
ler, St. Louis, emphasized “the daily in- 
creasing competition from industrial jobs.” 

For the third year the NRDGA played 
host to an American housewife designated 
as Mrs. Typical Customer. This year she 
was Mrs. B. J. Thill of La Crosse, Wis., 
mother of three children and wife of an 
oil-burner mechanic. Frank M. Mayfield, 
president of Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, 
Inc., St. Louis, was reelected for a second 
term as president of the association. 





Merit Man No. 1 


The United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce is a civic service organization 
limited to men between the ages of 21 and 
35 inclusive. Founded on Jan. 22, 1920, in 
St. Louis, Mo., the USJCC embraced 80 
local chambers in 1931 and since has ex- 
panded to some 1,000 communities cover- 
ing 120,000 members. Activities of the 
“Jaycees” cover a wide range: campaigns 
for fire prevention, traffic safety, crime 
prevention, youth welfare, civic beautifica- 
tion, and public health, as well as a round 
of business promotions and social functions. 

Typical of the more important Jaycee 











Typical consumer: Mrs. B. J. Thill, with her children 


activities last year was the accomplishment 
of the Bessemer (Ala.) group in success- 
fully promoting a lighting project for the 
5 miles of the super highway connecting 
the important defense-production cities of 
Bessemer and Birmingham. And at their 
national convention in Washington, D.C., 
last June, when controversy over conscrip- 
tion proposals was in the air, the Jaycees, 
all at the age to be most affected, brought 
credit to their organization by coming out 
whole hog for compulsory military training. 

One of the USJCC’s most publicized ac- 
tivities, however, is its annual award to the 
nation’s most outstanding man under 36. 
Last year the winner of this so-called Dis- 
tinguished Service Award was Gov. Harold 
E. Stassen of Minnesota. This week in De- 
troit at 2Ist anniversary ceremonies, the 
1940 award will be made to Robert A. 
Boyer, 31-year-old head of the Ford Motor 
research laboratories. 

As a high-school student, Boyer lived in 





Robert A. Boyer, award winner 


the famous Wayside Inn near Sud 
Mass., where he first met Henry Ford 

hostelry is one of the many historic 

marks now preserved by Ford). I 
then that he decided to try a year 
perience at the River Rogue plant i: 
of college. After working in all c 
ments, the youth entered the main la 
tory. And in 1930, when Boyer wa 
Ford built a new research laborator; 
placed him in charge. Since that tim: 


young experimenter has done extensive 
search with soybeans and plastics—any 


other things, it was he who recently, 
veloped the plastic automobile body 


Ford himself was unable to dent by b! 


with an ax. 

Boyer was selected from a panel o! 
candidates including Mark Matthew 
34-year-old New York attorney who i 
Jaycee national president) and repre: 


ing careers as diverse as those of Ei! 


Land, 31, president of Polaroid Corp., 
of William Saroyan, 32, dramatist. 





Springfield Forum 


More than the average citizen, Rog: 
Putnam has had ample opportunity to 


serve the public’s misconceptions of the 


terprise system and to hear their critici: 


For, besides being president of the Pa 
age Machinery Co., he is Mayor of Spri 





ry, 
hat 


nd- 


field, Mass., and has faced the problems 0! 
that manufacturing city’s 150,000 inha! 


tants since 1937. 


Anxious to correct the public’s misappr: 
hensions about the functioning of busine 
the 47-year-old Mayor naturally took a 
keen delight in joining Principal M. Mar- 
cus Kiley in sponsoring the start las' 


week of a series of monthly conferences 


be 


tween industrialists and students of Spring 


field’s Technical High School. 


At 8:30 Thursday morning 1,000 junior 
and seniors gathered in the school audi 
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torium to hear Putnam start the forum 
off by covering such topics as how busi- 
ness functions and why profits are neces- 
ary to keep these functions going, and 
popular misunderstandings about depres- 
jons, such as the charge that business 
caused them. Other Package Machinery 
officials described the organizational setup 
of business and trends in industrial re- 








Jations 

Then, in response to a request for ques- 
tions that would “put us on the spot,” the 
pupils raised issues ranging from whether 
the President should have the right to 
stop strikes in defense industries to wheth- 
er married women should work. Putnam 
drew heavy applause on the first by de- 
daring that nothing should be allowed to 
interfere with the defense program—and 
tactfully answered the latter with a sug- 
vestion that the girl questioner wait and 
ask her future husband. 

Fred A. Forbes, present to represent the 
National Association of Manufacturers, in- 
dicated that that organization would rec- 
ommend the adoption of similar programs 
in other industrial centers. 

























Week in Business 


Currer CuHances: Pan American Air- 
ways announced that its three transatlantic 
fying boats each can carry 4,000 pounds 
additional load as a result of engineering 
and structural changes, including remov- 
ing all but six of the 30 berths (passengers 
numbering more than six will have to 
make the trip sitting in lounge chairs) , rip- 
ping out carpeting, moldings, and sound- 
proofing, and even replacing the aluminum 
paint on the hull with a transparent lanolin 





















coating (this last step saved almost 95 
pounds). A survey of passengers showed 
that they would rather sacrifice comfort 
than be unable to obtain reservations, 
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How the Excess Profits Tax Wiped Out One Company’s Sales Gain 
(Case of the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.) 


Net Sales 

Operating Expenses* 

Federal & State Income Taxes 
Net Income 


1939 1940 % Change 
$276,730,010 $292,039,070 + 55 
243,514,638 255,596,923 + 49 

7,569,917 10,893,723 +43.9 
$25,645,455 $25,548,424 — 0.4 


The experience of the maker of Camels and Prince Albert (first major company 
to report on 1940 operations) will be duplicated by numerous other producers of 
consumer goods. However, many corporations among the heavy-goods lines will 
report larger earnings despite the new profits impost. 





*Including all taxes except income taxes. 





which have been hard to get because of 
peak demand as well as extra heavy mail 
loads. Other changes made included add- 
ing 50 to 100 horsepower on the takeoff to 
the 1,500-horsepower Wright Cyclone en- 
gines, increasing fuel capacity by 1,200 
gallons of gasoline, and installing im- 
proved propellers. 


Srrikes: A settlement ending strikes at 
five plants of the Eaton Manufacturing 
Co. (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20) was endangered 
by refusal of the UAW-AFL, which has a 
contract with Eaton, to accept conditions 
under which striking UAW-CIO employes 
could return to work . . . CIO farm-equip- 
ment workers at the East Moline plant of 
International Harvester walked out in pro- 
test against a sit-down strike of a rival in- 
dependent union . . . At the week end 
negotiators were still deadlocked in an at- 
tempt to avert a strike authorized by the 
UAW-CIO and involving 1,600 workers at 
the Ryan Aeronautical Corp. at San Diego, 
Calif. . . . Brief “unauthorized” strikes at 
the Irvin works of Carnegie-Illinois and 
Chrysler’s Newcastle (Ind.) plant were 
ended by order of high CIO officials. 


PersonneL: William C. Potter, chair- 
man of the board of the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, third largest American 





Acme 


At jurniture mart: chairs styled after a wheelbarrow and morning glory 





bank, resigned and was elected chairman 
of the executive committee. W. Palen Con- 
way, previously president, was named to 
succeed Potter while Eugene W. Stetson, 
a vice president, was promoted to presi- 
dent ... Arthur E. Allen, former vice presi- 
dent of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co., was elected chairman of the 
board of Landers, Frary & Clark, makers 
of Universal appliances, to succeed the late 
C. F. Smith. Treasurer Richard L. White 
was promoted to president at the same 
time. 


Business Notes: The two-week winter 
showing at the American Furniture Mart in 
Chicago drew a new high of 13,000 buyers 
with attendance 12 per cent and orders 18 
per cent ahead of last year . . . The Frig- 
idaire division of General Motors Sales 
Corp. introduced its 1941 line of house- 
hold electric refrigerators and_ electric 
ranges incorporating a number of new fea- 
tures and with refrigerator prices some- 
what lower than last year . . . The Amer- 
ican Viscose Corp. announced that its syn- 
thetic fiber, Vinyon, hitherto used in in- 
dustry, will be introduced to the general 
public Feb. 1 in a line of ladies’ gloves to 
be produced by Crocetta Bros. of Glovers- 
ville, N.Y... . Because of the demands of 
the defense program, the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association decided not to 
hold a National Automobile Show this 
year, although some model changes will be 
made anyway and shows may be held in 
various cities under the sponsorship of 
dealers or individual companies. 


Trenp: Ward’s Reports estimated auto- 
mobile output last week at 124,025 cars 
and trucks, a high for any January period. 
Production in the comparable 1940 week 
was 108,545 units . . . Orders received by 
the General Electric Co. in 1940 amounted 
to $654,190,000, 81 per cent more than in 
1939, according to President Charles E. 
Wilson . . . Department-store sales for the 
week ended Jan. 11 registered a gain of 16 
per cent over the 1940 level, while for the 
same week the Labor Department’s index 
of wholesale prices was 80.2 per cent of the 
1926 average, the highest in nearly two 
years .. . Steel production this week will 
be 99.1 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 98.5 last week and 82.2 a year ago. 
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Torger Tokle, holder of distance records on ten courses, seeks new heights to conquer 
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Torger ‘Tokle of Norway Longs for Bigger Hills 


as He Leaps to Fame in America on Soaring Skis 


Two years ago on Jan. 21, a 19-year-old 
Norwegian youngster disembarked at New 
York from the Bergensfjord and immedi- 
ately proceeded to nearby Bear Mountain, 
where his brother Kyrre was to compete 
in a ski jump the next day. On land less 
than 24 hours, the young immigrant en- 
tered the Class B event along with Kyrre 
and flew 134 and 130 feet on his two tries 
to best his brother for’ first place, even 
outdistancing the winner-of-the Class A 
division for top-notch snowbirds. 

For the next two months, Torger Tokle 
took to the air and won again and again 
with the greatest of ease, earning himself 
a Class A ranking. He justified the rating 
by winning 19 out of 21 meets, setting 
course records in ten cities, over a period 
of two years. A fortnight ago the heir to 
ski skill that has gained Norway jumping 
supremacy in every Olympiad soared to 
another new record at Bear Mountain— 
172 feet—a distance thought impossible 
on the hill. 

He continued his victory march Sunday 
in the annual Norge Ski Club tournament 
at Fox River Grove, Ill. Tokle retained 
the title won last year with a record 195- 
foot jump, by leaping 194 and 189 feet, 
with his lesser distance unsurpassed by 
any other entrant. After the contest, in an 
exhibition of flight form, he equaled his 
course mark of 195 feet. 





Tokle is amazed at his easy success, for 
in Norway he was just another skier, de- 
spite a long apprenticeship. He started at 
the age of 3, when he “got mad because I 
couldn’t stand on skis,” and three years 
later negotiated his first jump on a field 
outside his home near Trondheim. He 
spent his boyhood ’on skis, taking advan- 
tage of good weather conditions at home— 
five months of snow a year—and even 
skimmed to and from school. Innately 
modest, Tokle claims there are many more 
jumpers in Norway better than he. 

Though skiing always comes first, Tokle 
finds time between short seasons to par- 
ticipate in other sports. Last year, in a 
Norwegian-American track and field meet, 
he won the broad jump, placed in the high 
jump, and showed in the shot put. The 5- 
foot-7 170-pounder enjoyed soccer in Nor- 
way but gave it up over here when his 
shins got more kicks than the ball. Never 
injured on a jump, Tokle considers skiing 
“less dangerous than soccer.” 

A carpenter’s helper by trade, Tokle is 
temporarily unemployed and lives at the 
Noroton Heights, Conn., home of his 
brother Kyrre. (Another brother, Alf, 
lives in Brooklyn; five others—and three 
sisters—live with his parents in Norway.) 
Tokle gets up early enough for a before- 
breakfast walk, and his training consists 
of three gigantic feeds a day. He particu- 
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larly likes steak and roast beef and can 
always find room for ice cream. 


Tokle’s greatest leaps, 246 feet (wnoffi- 
cial) and 238 (official), made in Seattle 
last year, are still below the American high 
of 257 feet set by Bob Roecker at [ron 


Mountain, Mich., in 1939. But he is young, 
has his best years of jumping yet to come, 
and his winning consistency marks him as 
the potential national champion (Ali En- 
gen, who won the title last year, is 31). 


As an adopted American, Tokle has 
taken great strides—he already has his 
first citizenship papers, and his Norwevian 
accent is fast fading. He is sure tha! his 


leaps in skiing will be even greater when 
his income permits him to travel more and 
try “bigger hills.” 





Queen Sonja and Her Court 


Called up for physical examination 
preparatory to military training, Dan ‘) op- 
ping, principal owner of the Brook!yn 
Dodgers pro football team, announced ‘ast 
week that he wouldn’t list his wife a 
dependent. One reason: her name is Soja 
Henie, and she and her show grossed more 
than $1,000,000 last year. 

On Monday night, Topping’s spouse 
skated into Madison Square Garden, *s°w 
York, with her slick 1941 edition of 
Hollywood Ice Revue and—to the tune of 
a record advance 
another stack of greenbacks. 

This year’s exhibition, which has °n 
eight-performance run in the Garde 
Jan. 20-25, plus Jan. 27 and 28—puts 
cast of 75 through a glittering group « 
numbers showing unusual imaginati 
Tops among these are the hunt numb", 
“Tally Ho,” “Under the Big Top,” wii 
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Get the jump on winter with... 
this fast-starting luxury gasoline! 


Sranp back, folks—you won’t 
have to wait long to see a real 
thoroughbred gasoline in action. 


When you push the starter 
SKY CHIEF starts... winter or no 
winter...cold or warm. 


You know at once you are 
driving with a /uxury gasoline. 
You cah tell by sxy cuzer’s flash- 
ing response, its rapid warm-up, 
its swift, smooth hill climbing. 


SKY CHIEF'S instant volatility 
and high anti-knock give you 


the extra surge of power as 
SKY CHIEF sweeps you through 
traffic and up the hills without 
constant gear-shifting. At the 
same time, SKY CHIEF actually 
reduces gasoline waste...returns 
to you a generous mileage-bonus! 


SKY CHIEF is for those who 
want the best. Yet it costs no 
more than other premium-priced 
gasolines. Enjoy the thrill of 
luxury driving. Try sxy cHleF 
today. 


Proving that Sky Chief gasoline 


starts quicker than a jack-rabbit ! 


) 


SKY CHIEF sells for about half 
the price you paid in 1920 for 
the then regular gasoline, illus- 
trating the continued success of 
the petroleum industry in pro- 
viding the public with better 
products at lower prices. ++ Sky 
Chief is available in all 48 States 
and in every Province in the 








The man who makes them think of Jim bli 


On the first of every month, there’s 
something very precious in the mail- 
man’s bag when he stops at the Wil- 
son’s little white house on Maple 
Street... 


It doesn’t look much different from 
other letters—just a plain brown busi- 
ness envelope—but it brings security 
and comfort to Jim Wilson’s widow 
and his child. 





And it brings with it memories, too 
..-memories of a thoughtful, loving 
father who gave up small luxuries for 


The Prudential 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 


himself so that his wife and daughter 
would always have the priceless gift 
of independence. » 





Ten years ago Jim Wilson sat down 
with his Prudential agent and plan- 
ned the protection that means so 
much to his widow and daughter. 


Jim wasn’t making a great deal of 
money. But he found—just as so 
many others have—that it costs sur- 
prisingly little to give your family 
the safety and security of Prudential 
life insurance protection. 








DO YOU KNOW THIS 
ABOUT LIFE INSURANCEP 


Q: How will The Prudential 
pay my beneficiary ? 
A? Under your Prudential Ordinary 
policy, you may select any one of the 
following ways, or leave the choice 
to your beneficiary. 

* 
Cash payment in one lump sum. 

* 
A monthly income of a definite 
amount continuing for life. 

* 

Installment payments of a definite 
amount for a limited number of years. 
* 

Or the insurance money can be left 
with the company and the interest 
paid to the beneficiary. Withdrawal 
of all or part of the principal may be 

arranged for as desired. 
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the comely blond figure-skating champion 
as Queen of the Circus, and “Little Red 
Riding Hood,” from the fairy tale of the 


same jiame. 





Migiity Mite from Massillon 


To most Ohioans the choice of a football 
coach for Ohio State University is more 
impor ant than a gubernatorial election. 
For (espite the fact that there are 46 
gener! colleges and universities in the 
state, O.S.U. is dear to Ohioans’ hearts, 
and v hen the Scarlet and Gray is beaten 
a pall of azure gloom hangs over the land 


from ‘he Ohio River to the shores of Lake 


Erie. 

In January 1934 the late Sam Willa- 
man resigned under fire as guide, coun- 
selor, und friend to the Buckeye eleven be- 
cause. while his charges could whip almost 
any other team under the sun, they usual- 
ly looked like bums against Michigan. 
And ‘ast fall the Wolverines put the fin- 
ishing touches on another O.S.U. coach 
—Francis A. Schmidt—with a humiliating 
40-0 defeat in the final game of the season. 

Last week, after meditation lasting 30 
days, the Buckeye athletic board chose 
the “favorite son” candidate as new men- 
tor: 32-year-old Paul Brown, who was 
graduated from Miami U. at Oxford, Ohio, 
after quitting Ohio State because they rat- 
ed him too small (150 pounds) to play 
football, and whose main coaching experi- 
ence consists of nine years at his home- 
town Massillon High. 

Nevertheless, Brown’s record at Massil- 
lon—a town that knows and loves foot- 
ball (it cradled the pro game in 1904) — 
is nothing to sneeze at. His teams have 
won 80 games, lost 8, and tied 2; out of the 
past 60 contests they have lost only one. 
And Brown’s preference for small players 
has not barred his graduates from show- 
ing real stuff in college. Among the 40 on 
is teams last season were Ed Molin- 


varit 
ski of Tennessee, Don Snavely of Colum- 
bia, Bob Glass of Tulane, and Mike 


Byelene and Capt.-elect Jim Miller of Pur- 
due. 





Big Chief From Brown 


Another graduate of Massillon’s famous 
foothall foundry—this time via the pro 
route—also made the headlines last week. 
Tuss McLaughry, who played with the 
storied Tigers in 1919 along with Tiny 
Thorahill, Gus Dorias, and Jock Suther- 
land, got a brand-new coaching job at 
Dartmouth after fifteen years at Brown. 
The vacant spot in the Hanover Indians’ 
Wigwam was left by Earl Blaik, who 
abancloned the aborigines to coach at West 
Point in the interests of national defense 
1d offense (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 6). 

The 47-year-old McLaughry, surnamed 
De Ormond, won his first varsity letter 
at Michigan State (then Michigan Agri- 
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Fun at the Scales 


by JOHN LARLI'NER 


le the glossary of 
professional boxing, a 
**Philadelphia _light- 
weight” is a lightweight 
who is no lightweight at 
all. A Philadelphia light- 
weight cannot make the 
limit of 135 pounds 
without cutting off his 
right leg, and for senti- 
mental and hygienic 
reasons he hardly ever 
goes to this extreme. 

The Philadelphia 
lightweight is rare today, because most 
recent lightweight champions have been 
able to make the limit handily. Lew 
Jenkins is a natural lightweight, and so 
was Henry Armstrong in the days when 
he held the title. Lou Ambers lost the 
championship partly because he sweat- 
ed his waxing carcass down to taw and 
was weakened thereby. 

If Ambers had fought in the boom 
times, fifteen and twenty years ago, 
when a lightweight title fight drew half 
a million dollars, he probably wouldn’t 
have bothered to make the weight. No- 
body else did. I refer you to the roguish 
maneuvers of Benny Leonard and Lew 
Tendler, two of history’s most famous 
Philadelphia lightweights. 


Leonard and Tendler come to 
mind because of a recent suggestion 
that Benny and Lew meet again this 
winter for charity, in an exhibition 
bout. It would be interesting to watch, 
if you could hoist either man into the 
ring without the help of a derrick. 
Benny today is pleasingly buxom. Mr. 
Tendler occupies the space formerly 
occupied by three Tendlers and a two- 
car garage. 

And yet the boys are just as much 
lightweights now as they were on the 
night in 1923 when they fought for the 
lightweight title to a crowd that paid 
$452,648 to see them. 

Perspiring freely in his_ training 
camp before that fight, Mr. Leonard 
came to a sudden conclusion. 

“IT can make 138,” he told his man- 
ager, Billy Gibson, “but you’d have to 
cut off my head at the neck to get the 
other 3 pounds, and I can’t spare it.” 

“Forget it,” advised Mr. Gibson. 
“You don’t think Tendler can make the 
weight do you?” 





Benny Leonard 


“I never thought of 
that,” said Benny, and 
relaxed. 

The weigh-in, a gaudy 
event, was scheduled for 
Jack O’Brien’s gymna- 
sium on the afternoon of 
the fight. The press ar- 
rived in platoons. Mr. 
Tendler arrived in a 
cab. Mr. Leonard failed 
to show. After waiting 
a few minutes. Mr. Ten- 
dler departed. 

“T think I will grab me some fresh 
air,” he explained. 

Half an hour later, word sifted 
through to the watchdogs of the fourth 
estate that the weigh-in ceremonies had 
been switched to the offices of James 
Joy Johnston, the boy bandit, who was 
then using the nom de plume of the 
Cromwell A.C. When the press reached 
the Cromwell A.C., the two lightweight 
heroes were buttoning their vests. 

“The weigh-in has just transpired,” 
said Mr. Leonard apologetically. “You 
boys were a little late.” 

“It was a very interesting ceremony,” 
said Mr. Tendler. “A darb.” 

“IT weighed 134 pounds,” said Benny, 
thoughtfully stroking his second chin. 

“T slipped in there at 13334,” said 
Lew, without blushing. “I guess I will 
go out and scratch up some filet mi- 
gnon. The strain has been fearful.” 

For the sake of the record, I should 
add that Mr. Leonard won the fight. It 
was an active and thrilling engagement. 
Today Mr. Leonard admits blandly 
that the best the boys were able to do 
on those scales was something in the 
neighborhood of 138 apiece, huff and 
puff though they might. 

“But what could we do?” he says 
reasonably. “There was $450,000 in the 
till, and the crowd wanted to see that 
title on the line.” 


Acme 


Such was life in the golden age of 
the Philadelphia lightweight. Today 
Mr. Leonard and Mr. Tendler are a 
couple of Philadelphia light-heavies. I 
doubt if either of them can make 175 
pounds after a week’s fast. But for 
sweet charity, and with two strong men 
behind them in each corner to push, 
they might still stage a good stately 
brawl. 
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cultural College) in 1911, later switching 
to Westminster where, after graduation, he 
became a coach. His pro experience at 
Massillon followed, and he found himself 
coaching at Amherst in 1922. From there 
he went to Brown four years later. In that 
season and the following fourteen, Mc- 
Laughry’s teams registered 76 victories, 
58 losses, and 5 ties. 

McLaughry’s problem at Hanover will 
not be an easy one: Dartmouth, like 
Brown, takes on tough opponents. Fur- 
thermore, practice conditions in New 
Hampshire—because of the early winters 
—often are unfavorable. Blaik hung up an 
extraordinary record over seven years, with 
45 victories to 15 defeats. However, in 
1939 a run of good material began petering 
out; in 1940 the Indians dropped four 
games while winning five—one of them the 
3-0 triumph over Cornell (Newsweek, 
Dec. 2, 1940). 

Next year’s football personnel is rated 
no better than fair, but by sheer coinci- 
dence one of the more promising sopho- 
mores under the new coach’s charge is his 
younger son, Bob. His other son, John, 
served him well as a stellar blocking back 
at Brown. Football runs in the McLaughry 
blood. 


- 





Sport Squibs 

Stopping the fight in the twelfth round 
to save the doughty Henry Armstrong 
from slaughter, Referee Arthur Donovan 
awarded the Jan. 17 welterweight title 
bout—scheduled for fifteen chapters—to 
champion Fritzie Zivic on a_ technical 
knockout. By stabbing the perpetual-mo- 
tion man with an accurate left and out- 
fighting him on infighting (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 20), Zivic hung up a clear-cut victory 
on points before the fight was stopped. 
Nevertheless, Armstrong’s last-gasp at- 
tempt at a knockout in the eleventh round 
had the 23,000 capacity crowd in Madison 
Square Garden standing on the seats and 
screeching. Next day, hammering Henry 
announced his retirement from the ring. 


* AWOL from a suburban stud farm as the 
Germans occupied Paris, the great French 
stallion Epinard (Spinach), 21-year-old 
veteran of many a race, was found and re- 
turned to his owner, Pierre Wertheimer, by 
a turf-minded gendarme last week. The 
purloined Spinach was taken to Chartres, 
where the Nazi forces caught up and 
turned horse and horse thief back to Paris. 
There he fell into the hands of three vege- 
table dealers, who put Spinach to work 
hauling cartloads of his namesake. 


| Sloshing over the rain-soaked course of 
the Presidio Golf Club Jan. 19, Johnny Re- 
volta, Evanston, IIl., professional, shot 
sub-par golf to defeat Harry Cooper 7 up 
and 6 to play, thus winning the San Fran- 
cisco match-play open. The victor’s purse 
was $1,000; Cooper, as runner-up, took 
$500. 





Critics: Danny Feeley likes ‘Rockne’ . . 








... Albert Popwell prefers ghosts 


qAgreeing that Ace Parker “does more 
things better than any other player now 
active in the National Football League,” 
the Professional Football Writers Associa- 
tion of America voted the Brooklyn Dod- 
ger quarterback the most valuable in the 
circuit . . . To British yachtsmen who 
aided in the evacuation of Allied troops 
from Dunkerque the Cruising Club of 
America last week awarded the Blue 
Water Medal, emblem of outstanding 
achievement in amateur seamanship. 





. Smylla Brind dislikes romance .. . 








MOVIES 


Love Themes and Hedy Lamarr 
Get in Hair of Child Critics 


The National Board of Review, financed 
partly by movie producers, has unofficially 
“classified” (not censored) films for the 
past 32 years and had youngsters’ help 
on the job for the past ten. These are 
some 500 Young Reviewers, recruited from 
New York City schools, invited in batches 
to projection-room previews, and en- 
couraged to voice their opinions. The kids 
—rated not especially for intelligence but 
for critical interest in films—do so with 
surprising frankness. And the board boils 
down their remarks for weekly reports to 
schools, clubs, parent-teacher associations, 
etc., throughout the nation. 

Recently the National Board decided 
its Young Reviewers deserved some pub- 
licity. And this week they got it: the four 
most active were invited to appear on the 
CBS coast-to-coast program Children Are 
Also People” (Wednesdays at 3:45 EST). 
In_ pre-broadcast interviews they in- 
dicated they would unburden themselves 
thus: 





“| Robert K. Burgess, 11-year-old son of 
swing clarinetist, said he considered serials 
“just moosh.” He liked Jane Withers but 
condemned Shirley Temple and _ othe: 
juveniles for acting “too childish.” Young 
Burgess complained: “I’m 11 years old, 
and jeepers-creepers, I don’t act like that!” 


{| Albert Popwell, 14, son of a Negro 
bricklayer, went down the line for movie 
full of ghosts and sinister Orientals but 
vetoed gangster pictures unless they wer< 
funny. He doesn’t like Miss Temple either 


§ Smylla Brind, 12, tall and pigtailed 
daughter of an Austrian lecturer, approved 
gangster films, provided they had at leas! 
three murders; and child actors who don’t 
play goody-goody parts. “The trouble 
(Continued on Page 47) 








LIKE SMOKE! 






How chemistry “puffs up” ordinary 
white sand into a useful product 
lighter than a feather, more porous 


than a sponge... 
Powdery and almost without weight, it 
looks more like fresh fallen snow than 
the chemical skeleton that it is. Throw a 
pinch of it into the air, and it disappears 
like smoke. Pour it out upon a flat dry 
surface and the tiny particles tumble 
over each other and spread out to form 
a thin pancake. 

A strange actor, this new form of mat- 
ter developed by Monsanto and nick- 
named Santocel! Born of common sand, 
which has been “puffed up”’ by a special 
chemical process, Santocel consists of 
hollow particles so small they are unseen 
even beneath an ordinary microscope. 
Yet, with all its smallness, this feather- 
light skeleton has exhibited such unusu- 
al properties that it promises to have a 
variety of industrial applications, from 
heat insulator to bulking agent, from 
anti-caking ingredient for powders to 
flatting agent for lacquers 

Already, manufacturers of furniture 
and leather finishes are using Santocel 
to give a matte surface, as the translu- 
cency and lightness of this new form 
of matter provide a hand-rubbed ap- 
pearance without any actual rubbing 
operation. Since Santocel is produced 
by an entirely different chemical pro- 
cess, it has other advantages over pre- 
viously used flatting agents in that its 
lightness and porosity keep it from 
settling and manufacturers are able 


to use less. 
The story of Santocel andits usesis not 
nor will it ever be, so long 


half-told . 
as industry continues its never ending 


discovery of new services for mankind 
from all the products of chemistry. 
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RIDE UNION PACIFIC 


Zz. 


@ You save time—only 39%4 
hours between Chicago and the 
Pacific Coast on the Streamliners 
“City of Los Angeles,” “City 
of San Francisco” and ‘‘City of 
Portland.’’ Just overnight be- 
tween Chicago and Colorado 
on the “‘City of Denver.”’ 


You save money when you ride in 
comfortable Coaches equipped 
with restful tilt-back seats and 
dimmed night-lights. 

You have a wide choice of modern 
Pullman accommodations and en- 
joy the privileges of smartly ap- 
pointed Club and Lounge Cars. 


For information, please mail coupon 


The Fhogneasive 
UNION PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


W. S. Basinger, Gen’ | Pass’r Trafic Mgr. 
Room 849, Union Pacific Railroad 
Omaha, Neb. 


Please send information about Stream- 
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Whoopee and Stuff 


by JOHN O'HARA 


Could you stand a chatty little 
piece about this fascinating week in the 
life of a Broadway character, and if 
you want to know who the Broadway 
character is—yes, it’s me. 

Professionally, it began on Sunday 
night, with the opening of “Mr. and 
Mrs. North.” This is a play by Owen 
Davis, a dramatization of “The Norths 
Meet Murder,” a mystery story by 
Richard and Frances Lockridge, Mr. 
Lockridge being the drama critic for 
The New York Sun and author of the 
Mr. and Mrs. North pieces that have 
been running in The New Yorker. Well, 
Mr. Lockridge had occasion to get in 
his little knock at an effort of mine a 
few weeks ago, so why shall I not admit 
that the North pieces in The New 
Yorker have provided me with pre- 
cisely the amount of entertainment I 
got out of the Clarence Day pieces in 
the same magazine. The amount of 
that entertainment would not seriously 
interfere with a rigid observance of 
Holy Week, so I gave the Davis-Lock- 
ridge-Lockridge play a miss. I sent 
my next of kin, just in case, but her 
report did not convince me that I 
should get up and put on my critic 
suit and galoshes in this abominable 
weather. I am not even embarrassed by 
the fact that most of the other critics 
seem to have wished that they had 
played my hunch. 

On the Tuesday night, rested and re- 
freshed after a Monday in bed, I went 
to see a revue called “Crazy With the 
Heat,” but you won’t have to worry 
about that. At the moment of writing 
there is still some wishful talk that the 
play won’t close, but such talk only 
makes the poor livestock unhappy and 
I wish people wouldn’t do it. I have 
often contended that actors are human 
and are entitled to some consideration, 
such as being allowed to ride on Pull- 
mans and permitted to intermarry with 
non-actors. “Crazy With the Heat” was 
not merely panned; here and there it 
was denounced. 

Wednesday night I went to a stag 
dinner in honor of Quentin Reynolds, 
the ace war correspondent and onetime 
roommate of this department, which is 
not cause and effect. There were good 


performances by James J. Walker a: 
Herbert Bayard Swope, among othe 
but they are not for review here. Ji 
say a good time was had by all. 

Thursday afternoon I still thought 
was going to the opening of “Lady 
the Dark,” but the opening of th 
Moss Hart musical play had to be pos 
poned because of the illness of Mi 
Gertrude Lawrence, the star. I saw t! 
show in Boston a fortnight ago, but n 
lips are sealed on out-of-town perfor: 
ances. Wait till they’re ready, or 
least think they’re ready, is the tolera: 
policy of this department. So that nig! 
I dropped over to a theater whe 
something I am interested in is goii 
on, and there found that three (3 
understudies were on. Out of five in 
portant parts, three were being play: 
by understudies. It shouldn’t be hay 
pening to a dog (but maybe it is 
However, it was a kindly, sentiment: 
audience, who actually cheered the su! 
stitutes at the end of the show, an 
that must have made the performe: 
feel better. But by that time I wa 
making for a saloon. 

Friday night? I can’t seem to 1 
member what I did Friday night. Oh 
yes I do. That’s tonight. Just sa 
around and read the papers and maga 
zines, played with the dog, sneezed : 
couple of times, ate a couple of piec« 
of candy, wrote some letters and wishe: 
I was in Hobe Sound, Florida, minglin 
with the rich and fashionable, helpin; 
them with their problems, ready at al! 
times with my friendly counsel and « 
wise and sympathetic ear. I was think 
ing of going to Washington for the in 
auguration, but no one down there 
thought of it in time. Besides, inaugu- 
rations are not exactly a new story to 
me. Didn’t I catch the inauguration o! 
Martin Brumbaugh as Governor 
Pennsylvania, and that of his successor, 
William C. Sproul? Boy, did I tear into 
those hot fudge sundaes at Rose’s? 


And as you see from this diary, 

I have kept up that pace for 22 years. 

Probably because I drank a lot of rich 

Jersey milk as a child that I’ve been 
able to do it. 
Fascinatin’. 
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with the movies is they always have love 
9 


jn thera. 
Danny Feeley, 12, straight-talking son 
of a meter reader, endorsed the movie 
“Knute Rockne” because “even the hero 
got | kled once.” In general, he insisted 
on plenty of action. As for Hedy Lamarr: 
“J think she stinks as an actress.” 





American Cavalcade: 1776-1940 


Almost every Hollywood studio con- 
tribuied something to Lanp or Liserrty, 
the cavaleade of American history which 
was the film industry’s gift to the New 
York and San Francisco World’s Fairs last 
year. Sponsored by the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, 
this compilation of sequences from films 
of the past several decades now has been 
readied for national release through Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer on a non-profit basis. 
The first $50,000 of the film’s net revenue 
will be donated to the British air-raid vic- 
tims; the remainder will be distributed 
amone various war-relief and welfare or- 










ganizations. 

Cut from its original length to a run- 
ning time of 98 minutes, “Land of Lib- 
erty” is less a comprehensive history than 
a chronological arrangement of significant 
highlights in the American struggle for 
liberty and unity from 1776 to 1940. Skill- 
fully edited under the supervision of Cecil 
B. DeMille and helped considerably by an 
intermittent narrative, these episodes 
achieve both dramatic impact and sur- 
prising continuity. Clipped from more 
than 100 feature films, shorts, and news- 
reels, the highlights offer glimpses of hun- 
dreds of screen favorites, past and present 
(sequences from such successes as “The 
Covered Wagon” and “The Big Parade” 
are included), and make “Land of Liberty” 
also interesting as a nostalgic record of the 
rise of the film industry itself. 




















An American ‘Miss Chips’ 


Richard A. Rov,!and’s dramatization of 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s best seller, “Miss 
Bishop,” comes to the screen as CHEERS 
ror \liss Bishop—something of a distaff 
“Goodbye, Mr. Chips” with a Midwest 
American background. There’s little 
chance that this United Artists release will 
be on the new season’s Best Ten list, but 
it has its points; and it is a “natural” for 
feminine audiences. 

In ier second film since her screen debut 
last sear in “Our Town,” Martha Scott 
is cas! as Ella Bishop, a prairie-town 19- 
year-old who enrolls at Midwestern Uni- 
versity for that school’s first semester, 
stays on after graduation as professor of 
freshrian English, and leaves only when 
she is ready to accept retirement more 
than 50 years later. During that half cen- 



















“But we have a reservation!” 








































ET ready to handle crowds when you 
dress up the interior of your place of 
business! Whether it’s a restaurant, a hotel, 
a theatre, or a store, one of the quickest ways 
to get it mobbed with customers is to make 
its interior attractive, modern and eye- 
catching. People naturally prefer to patronize 
a place that is smart and good-looking. 
How do you get started on a plan to make 
your interior modern and appealing? First, 
mail the coupon today for our free book of 


pictures showing what other businesses of 
all kinds have done. It is full of ideas for 
using the glamor of Pittsburgh Glass to dress 
up interiors. And second, call in a design 
expert. Interiors are his business. Let him 
show you the possibilities. If you need help 
in getting in touch with a qualified interior 
designer or architect, we will be glad to assist 
you. Pittsburgh Glass Products are available 
through leading glass jobbers and mirror 
manufacturers, as well as our own branches, 


PA to dress up a restaurant! This is the S. & W. 


Cafeteria in Knoxville, Tenn. The use of Pittsburgh Mirrors to cover almost one whole wall of the restau- 
/ ff 































rant makes the room seem twice as big, and gives it the atmosphere of smartness that attracts profitable bus- 
iness. Send the coupon for more ideas on how to use Pittsburgh Glass in commercial interiors. 














Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2044-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book on the use of Pittsburgh Glass 


in commercial interiors. 


Name 





Address. 





City, State___ 
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Gargan and Scott: the lowering of the curtain denotes the passage of 50 years 


tury Midwestern (the University of Ne- 
braska campus supplied the background 
shots) becomes a great institution with a 
roster of famous alumni who venerate 
Miss Bishop as the source of their inspi- 
ration; the United States survives the leg- 
of-mutton sleeve, the horseless carriage, 
the radio, and assorted growing pains. 

But, in all this time, very little actually 
happens to Miss Bishop. Twice she falls 
in love and reaps an unhappy ending that 
makes one suspect the author has deliber- 
ately stacked the cards against her. Simi- 
larly thwarted is her childhood sweetheart 
(William Gargan), whose years of unro- 
mantic but undiminishing devotion are 
rewarded with an avuncular role in the 
house where Ella raises the daughter of her 
first love and her boy-crazy, cousin (Mary 
Anderson) . 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


Nicut or THE Mayas (World Pictures) : 
Produced last year with the cooperation 
of the Yucatan Government and the Car- 
negie Institute, this Mexican film is the 
first to win the award of the newly or- 
ganized Motion Picture Academy of Mex- 
ico. While the story—a modern love trag- 
edy based on authentic Mayan legends— 
is ingratiatingly played by a personable 
cast, its chief appeal to United States audi- 
ences lies in the fascinating glimpse of the 
folklore and ways of the ancient civiliza- 
tion that still flourishes in the forests of 
Yucatan. Estela Inda, Isabela Corona, 
Arturo de Cordoba, Luid Aidas. 


Hicu Srerra (Warner Brothers): W. R. 
Burnett’s novel of the same name makes 
for only a moderately successful gangster 


melodrama. As brought to the screen it of- 
fers at least two interesting performances 
—Humphrey Bogart as Roy Earle, last of 
the Dillinger mobsters, and Ida Lupino as 
Marie, a taxi dancer—but the conflict be- 
tween Roy’s hard-bitten realism and sen- 
timentality that botches his last “job” 
fails to generate either sufficient suspense 
or climactic excitement. Joan Leslie, Ar- 
thur Kennedy, Alan Curtis, Barton Mac- 
Lane, Henry Travers. 


Roap SHow (United Artists): Balking 
at the altar, a reluctant bridegroom (John 
Hubbard) is railroaded to an insane asy- 
lum, escapes with a lightheaded photog- 
rapher (Adolphe Menjou), and joins up 
with a second-rate circus owned by a com- 
paratively intelligent blonde (Carole Lan- 
dis). The hard-working laughs that Hal 
Roach—producer and director—manages 
to wring from this belligerently wacky 
setup may please the indulgent who drop 
in expecting nothing better than crack- 
pot luck. Patsy Kelly, Charles Butter- 
worth, George E. Stone, Willie Best. 


Keerinc Company (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer): Merely for the record, the Thom- 
as family is headed by Frank Morgan, a 
small-town real estate broker, and Irene 
Rich, his understanding wife. They have 
three daughters. Their major crisis occurs 
when their eldest daughter (Ann Ruther- 
ford) marries an automobile salesman 
(John Shelton) and rushes back to mother 
in practically no time at all. M-G-M pro- 
duced this synthetically folksy symposium 
with an eye to its possibilities as a series? 
But even with Virginia Weidler contribut- 
ing her customary brattish humor, those 
possibilities seem nil. Gene Lockhart, Vir- 
ginia Grey, Gloria DeHaven. 
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Students of U.S. Habits: 


South American Group Arri 
for Special Six-Week Cours 


Eighty-one South Americans last \ 
stepped out of subequatorial sun 
smack into a North American winter a 
nastiest. Arriving in New York aboar 
Grace liner Santa Lucia, they politely 
ship-news reporters they thought the 
looked magnifico but couldn’t help 
claiming that it was “cold—so cold.” 

For them, this was a summer vaca! 
Students, teachers, school administra 
and businessmen from Colombia, Ecua 
Peru, and Chile, they were picked up by 
Santa Lucia along South America’s » 
coast and brought to the United Stat: 
the first organized group ever to visit 
American university and study Ameri 
life. 

The group was scheduled to meet 
other visitors (from the east-coast 
tions of Argentina, Uruguay, and Bra: 
this week at the University of North ¢ 
olina for a special six-week course 
ranged by the university, the Instit 
of International Education, with the : 
operation of the Grace Line. In defere: 
to the fact that South America blows | 
while North America blows cold, the sch« 
was dubbed the Universidad de Nor 


Carolina, Escuela de Verano—Universi' 


of North Carolina Summer School. 
The 81 worked their way down fro 

New York to the Chapel Hill campus |! 

slow and ceremonious stages. First, t! 
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metropolis’ Italian-blooded Mayor, Fio- 
rello H. La Guardia, advised them they 
would find Anglo-Saxon norteamericanos 
just as warm-hearted and emotional as 
“we Latins.” At Princeton, the delegation 
stopped off to chat with Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein. Then they proceeded to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, 
and the State Department in Washington, 
where Secretary Hull greeted them. Fi- 
nally, on to Chapel Hill. 

There, until March 2, the South Ameri- 
cans, most of whom speak English, will 
take free courses in English literature and 
American culture and history. And to make 
certain they learn something of American 
habits, they'll visit regular university 
classes whenever they want, live at the 
university-owned Carolina Inn, and eat 
in the university dining hall. 


€Clacde G. Bowers, United States Am- 
bassacdor to Chile, last week suggested in- 
ter-American cultural exchange via jour- 
nalism. He urged nine Santiago and Val- 
paraiso publishers to send representatives 
north for two months’ work on American 
papers. Eventually, the idea would be to 
reciprocate by sending American news- 
papermen to Chile. 





Ghost Trap 


Ghost-writing for students is a simple 
process. A professor assigns a theme, book 
review, or term paper. A student seeking 
to duck the labor involved describes his 
teacher’s taste and his own style to a pro- 
fessional ghost-writer who, at a price of 
anywhere from $3 to $25, supplies the fin- 
ished article at the required time. Despite 
anguished howls from the college, ghost- 
writers have flourished to the point where 
—at increased rates and with hired staffs 
of expert college graduates—they do up 
the theses and dissertations required for 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

Last week such spookish antics got one 
ghost-writer into hot water and spelled 
impending trouble for others. Earl Cole- 
man, 25-year-old New York professional, 
was arrested after he had accepted $55 
for a master’s thesis on “Experience as a 
Factor in the Success of Business Teach- 
ers” from Robert I. Buchholz—who, un- 
happily, was revealed as a special inves- 
tigator for the State Department of Edu- 
cation instead of the New York University 
student he had pretended to be. Facing 
trial (and a possible $500 fine, a year in 
jail, or both) under a state law which for- 
bids the helping of any person to obtain 
an academic degree by fraudulent means, 
youns Coleman protested that the law was 
hot a'med at activities such as his but at 
fake colleges whose degrees are worthless. 
He aided dolefully that he had recently 
planned to give up his student ghost-writ- 
ry anticipation of being called in the 
rait 
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DESIGNED 
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INDUSTRY 






ORTH CAROLINA is one 

location that will satisfy 
both your Production men and 
your Sales executives for it offers 
economies in both production 
and distribution. 

NorthCarolina’s business-like 
fiscal policy appeals to business 
men and has resulted in a 
DOWNWARD TAX TREND. 

Industry’s faith in North Car- 
olina is being expressed by 
plant expansion at the rate of 
$3,000,000 a month. 

It will pay you to study North 
Carolina’s strategic location 
(outside the congested areas, yet 
close to the richest markets) 
mild climate, huge natural re- 
sources, cooperative, native- 
born workers, highly devel- 
oped power and unexcelled 
transportation facilities. 


Competent Industrial Engineers 
will report The Facts in relation to 
your Industry. Write today. Indus- 
trial Division, Dept. of Conservation 
and Development. 2601 New State 
Office Building, Raleigh, N.C, 


MULE MUL 


INDUSTRY 








HOME OF SUCCESSFUL 
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NEWSWEEK 
RADIO icans with his comic Lancashire-dialect 
monologues about such peculiar people as 
; ee the stubborn Sam Small and the annoy. 
Templeton in Transition: ing *Erbert Pinwinkle. Then, last Septem. 
Blind Pianist’s Show Returns e% Ray Noble, the English bandleader 
- ‘ and composer, was put on the prog:am: 
to Format That Won It Fame other changes were made, and since for 
A friend once explained the height of a igi or other, the show has ski: ed 
- Ripa a ‘ in poll ratings. 

tall building to Alec Templeton by telling ie ot etien Ales Tens 
him it was as if a thousand pianos had ton Ti ae ee ta al visi a 
ies al in Gila ial cite allies, Mee: Tl, on ime made its annual visit to \Vew 
— nal 4 . York and broadcast the first of four ap. 
pleton, blind since birth, understands a pearances there, it seemed back in tl id 
piano better than anything else in the groove Noble had ee wu ial i. 7 
world. As a tiny 3-year-old on his parents’ ‘ Said | ; F oa — 
: aes Gg 4 : ny »Saidenberg, the program's ori: inal 

farm near Cardiff in South Wales, he had Sceiliiaiiee eel Weiliines wien bet ; 
taken finger exercises at his mother’s di- . spree — oo 
: ” = form as a caricaturist among other t}: ngs 
rection and, at 4, he had composed his he came through with a tone pictu of 
first melody, a little lullaby of sixteen bars. how Rachmaninoff and Ted Lewis would 


By the time the brown-haired, blue- 
eyed Welshman had reached this country 
in 1935 as a member of Jack Hylton’s 
band, he had left behind in England a con- 
siderable reputation—both as a serious 
pianist and as a musical caricaturist and 
satirist of everything from a fat Wagneri- 
an soprano to a Bach fugue. Both careers 
progressed over here. His concert tours 
have been extensive, and by 1939 he had 
his own radio program, Alec Templeton 
Time, sponsored by Alka-Seltzer. 

The show, which has its home in Chi- 
cago and is broadcast on Friday nights 
over NBC, stood high in listener ratings 
from the first. As a foil for Templeton the 
ruddy-faced Pat O’Malley fascinated Amer- 





render “Home, Sweet Home.” 


aaa 





Crime Drama That Pays 


One mid-January day ten years 
radio listeners tuned into a new CBS 
moved uneasily in their chairs as a b 
curdling laugh welled up from their 
followed by an eerie voice which sna 
“The Shadow knows.” Thereby 
launched the famous Shadow progra 


promotion stunt to sell Street & Smi 


Detective Story )” gazine. 


Last week, as the pioneer crime d: 
started another year on the air w: 
its sponsors noted these landmarks i: 


Newsweek photo by Pat Ter ry 
Piano parodist: Alec Templeton (with his arranger, Leo Kempinski) 
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t has launched The Shadow, an 
» magazine with a thriving circu- 
Shadow Comics magazine with 
eaders; a Shadow newspaper com- 
a Shadow toy and other gadgets; 
v film serial, and a Shadow Club 
00,000 members. As for the air 
Jf, it introduced Orson Welles to 
o-theater world and inspired a 
‘ ether crime serials. Last Novem- 
he 82 daytime shows rated by 
National Reports (radio poll 
The Shadow, which is heard over 
Sunday between 5:30 and 6 p.m. 
od at the top of the heap. 
ow started out dramatizing crime 
general, with The Shadow serv- 
ly as a thematic name-and-cry 
for the program. In 1937 the 
Velles, who later on a Mercury 
of the Air program shocked the 
ith his “Mars invasion” broad- 
ited the role of the present phan- 
ne crusader (LaMont Cranston), 
ough mental telepathy is able to 
underworld foes that he cannot 
Today’s Shadow is portrayed by 
stone, tall, handsome Scotsman 
1e to this country when he was 3 
|. He began in show business soon 
finished prep school—by carry- 
ear in a walk-on part for the The- 
ild. Johnstone came to radio six- 
rs ago—and since has become one 
usiest—and better paid—actors. 
ne-prickling laugh, incidentally, is 
—magnified and further horrified 
er mike. 





\P on the Air 


ly after the nation’s main radio 
spurned a new contract with 
(Newsweek, Jan. 13), the song 
organization announced that it 
tart its own music program for the 
those broadcasters who signed up. 
ek, Gene Buck, ASCAP’s presi- 


et Jan. 25 for the beginning of 


’ on Parade, a lively variety show 


ill go on the air in New York and, 
bed on records, be rebroadcast by 
an 100 nationwide stations. 
\itial show, which will be produced 
Rose and will feature Irving Ber- 
rge M. Cohan, Oley Speaks, and 
Rodgers in addition to a 26-piece 
ider Russell Bennett and a mixed 
of eighteen voices, will originate 
e studios of WMCA, which last 
is taken over by Edward J. Noble, 
vers Corp. chairman, after a hitch 
le from Donald Flamm had arisen 
VEEK, Jan. 6). WNEW and WHN, 
New York, will take part in a hook- 
m .WMCA which will include 
in Pittsburgh and WKNY in 
n, N.Y. ASCAP said that other 
in Washington, Boston, Detroit, 
iladelphia might also join. 
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The largest 
abridged 
dictionary 
published 


It answers a million questions! . . . 
30,000 more words than any other 
. One alphabetical order through- 
out ...A word 

book, idea book, 

and reference li- 

brary in one... 

Always up to date. 


© 140,000 terms 
© 1,343 pages 
© 2,500 illustrations 


© Thumb index, 
cloth binding 


$3.50 
at all bookstores 


College 
IFLICIF RL 
Dictionary 


FUNK & WAGNALELS COMPANY, N. Y 
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oods Secret | 
pollywe Hair Beauty 


* LB. WAIR DIL gives hair instent lustre and le 
beauty! ..Makes it look ‘alive’! Abundant! _ 

1. B. relieves dryness... itching, checks , 

loose dandruff. Helps combat external — 

causes of falling Hair and BALDNESS! Now 

available at your favorite Barber & Beauty Drug, Depart 

& Chain Stores...10¢, 25¢, 50¢, *1.00. 


or write direct to 


HAIR OIL* 
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MAGAZINE WRITING 


TAUGHT BY SUCCESSFUL WRITERS 


The Magazine Institute, a private school 
owned and operated by successful writers and 
editors, offers practical training in fiction and 
non-fiction writing. You work in your own 
home, in spare time. Every assignment is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 

Practice is offered not only in writing, but 
in plotting, constructing, revising, slanting 
and marketing. Elementary or advanced work 
in both fiction and non-fiction divisions. Sim- 
ple, interesting assignments get you started 
and keep you writing. Experienced writers, ac- 
tive in the modern market, help you find your 
most promising field. 


SEND TODAY for the free booklet 
describing opportunities in magazine 
writing. Address: 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. ‘ CW-1 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Reporter Beneath the Bombs: 
Reynolds Spins His Impressions 





of an Invincible Britain 


Quentin Reynolds, who has been cover- 
ing the Battle of Britain for Collier’s Mag- 
azine, is back in New York for a few 
weeks’ respite from bombs and banshees. 
Then back to London. In the interim, Rey- 
nolds is launching a new book—Tue 
Wounpep Don’t Cry, writing another, 
and preparing for a two-week engagement 
at the Strand Theater in New York, where 
he will show a semidocumentary film on 
Christmas in London, the second picture 
he has “made” of the war. (The first was 
“London Can Take It.”) 

An ex-football star at Brown University, 
Reynolds is a brawny, profane 6-footer 
who learned his craft on the sports desk 
of a daily paper. He is a_ picturesque 
figure among the American correspond- 
ents abroad and—though he winces at the 
publicity build-up he’s been getting—one 
of the ablest newspapermen in the busi- 
ness. 

Interviewed in the Ritz Tower Hotel by 
Newsweek, Reynolds could talk of little 
else but the Battle of Britain. The first 
thing he does in the morning is to call up 
one of his radio friends and ask: “How 
did London make out last night?” He says 
he misses London; in New York, for one 
thing, the night life is too tough. “I want 
to go home—I want to get back on that 
expense account.” 

Reynolds goes all out in his admiration 
for the British—the fight they are putting 
up, their press (the “freest in the world”) , 
the RAF. Convinced the British will win, 
he says: “I’ve seen their defenses, I know. 
If only the Germans would try to invade, 
that’s all the English are waiting for.” 

The opinion of many American experts, 
that Hitler has never expended his full 
effort in the air over England, is brushed 
aside as nonsense by this reporter. He 
thinks it is probably true, however, that 
Hitler had Britain beaten when he turned 
loose the blitz in September, had he but 
known it. 

“The Wounded Don’t Cry” is a rapid- 
fire account of what the author eyewit- 
nessed in France and England. He wrote 
it in one week. Extremely readable and 
informal, it answers questions which ev- 
eryone is asking about the Battle of 
Britain and gives odd sidelights, like the 
fact that girls born during air-raids are 
named “Siren.” There is a good thumbnail 


' profile of Ernest Bevin, the burly trade- 


unionist who is Minister of Labor and, 
according to Reynolds, probably the next 
Prime Minister. The man in the street, 
says Reynolds, looks up to Churchill but 
always remembers his Tory background. 
Out of the kaleidoscope of vivid sketch- 





es that make up this book, one or to 
can be mentioned: the picture of Londo;’s 
swank Savoy Hotel during an air ra |, 
with the band going to town on “Fray <- 
lin D. Roosevelt Jones” while “leftenant..” 
brigadiers, and peeresses all baw] out t\i¢ 
chorus to drown the noise of bombs; {':. 
high Irish politician boasting of Eir.’s 
safety and strength and an air force o! a 
“dozen or so planes-and fine little thir +s 
they were”; the scene in the House ,5f 
Commons cloakroom, where a mem! 








Wide World 


Quentin Reynolds hones to return 
to the bomb dangers of London 


buttonholed Winston Churchill and _ told 
him it was time the RAF quit bombing 
military objectives alone and struck at 
Berlin. “I know how you feel,” Churchill 
replied. “It would be nice . . . to give the 
people of Germany who follow the leader- 
ship of that inhuman monster a taste « 
what we are getting . but business 
before pleasure.” (THe Wovunvep Don’ 
Cry. 253 pages, 65,000 words. Dutton, 
New York. $2.50.) 





A Prince of Revolt 


The national hero of the Welsh people, 
the last real Prince of Wales, has figure! 
very little in English literature. But if hie 
had achieved what he set out to do—t 
found an independent and united Kingdo: 
of Wales—Owen Glendower would be 
membered as something other than a sex 
ondary character in Shakespeare’s “Hen: 
IV.” 

The English novelist and critic Joh 
Cowper Powys has taken the rise of Owe 
Glendower as the theme of an old-fasl 
ioned, richly woven historical novel— 
theme ideally suited to the mystical an 
pantheistic side of this writer’s nature. 


Owen Glendower—or Owen ap Griffit! 
Fychan, lord of Glyndyfrdwy—was bor 
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) ,bout 1360, a pretender to the titles of an- 
© .ient Welsh princes, and spent his youth 
4s a student and a courtier to Richard II 


chipitaaad 


of England. The immediate pretext for his 
flouting the authority of King Henry IV 
was the flaring up of an ancient feud be- 


Stween the house of Glendower and the 
® neighboring English earl, Lord Grey of 
) Ruthin, while Henry was busy fighting in 


Pate! ah SE 


Scotland. 

Owen consolidated his position by bril- 
jiant fighting and by intriguing with the 
creat English house of Percy and with the 
Irish and Scotch rebels and the French. 
He opened a parliament at Machynlleth 


Sand was acclaimed Prince of Wales. His 
© success, however, was short-lived. Under 
Prince Henry of Bolingbroke, later Henry 


aa 


V, the English slowly regained their lost 
territory; in 1409, they recaptured the cas- 


© tle of Harlech and took prisoner Owen’s 


family. The pretender himself was never 
captured, and the date of his death and the 


F nature of it are unknown. 


Owen Glendower lives on in Welsh folk- 
lore as a kind of Barbarossa who will “rise 
again in his wrath in the hour of his coun- 
try’s sorest need.” Powys’ novel goes a 
long way in explaining the paradoxical 
character, at once mystic, saint, scholar, 
and warrior. (OwEN GLENDOWER. Two 
volumes, 938 pages, 380,000 words. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $5.) 





2 Dutch Boy in the Nazi Flood 


Within a fortnight, two books have ap- 
peared that perfectly complement each 
other in telling of the Nazi invasion of 
Holland. 

One book is by an adult—Eelco van 
Kleffens, the Netherlands Minister of For- 
eign Affairs—and the other by a 12-year- 
old Dutch boy. Both deal mainly with the 
five dreadful days in which their little 
country was thrashed into submission, a 
submission that, according to the meager 
news that leaks out of the Protektorat, is 
somewhat less than the Nazis bargained 
for. 

Eelco van Kleffens, a career diplomat 
who is still Foreign Minister in exile, writes 
calmly about the months of vexed neu- 
trality which the Dutch scrupulously ob- 
served in the hope of keeping war away 
from their borders; his book, JuGGERNAUT 
Over HoLuanp, is a sort of humanized 
white paper-in which the author consist- 
ently plays down the dramatic—even in 
telling of the ruthless undeclared war—in 
favor of a sober accounting to the world 
of the German double-cross, Dutch edition. 
The human side of this story is better 
told, however, in Dirk van der Heide’s 
diary, My Stsrer anp I. 

The van der Heides were a well-to-do 
family living near Rotterdam (the name 


5 is assumed to protect those members still 


in Holland). Dirk records that his Uncle 
Pieter was always grumbling about “the 
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4 CONFIDENCE 


“KNOW WHAT TO DO 
"= AND WHEN To Do IT! 


S your faith in yourself shaken? 
Can you adjust yourself to the 
changing times? Have you found 
your plans and enterprises suddenly 
thwarted by the unexpected—rob- 
bing you of confidence? You do not 
have to be a prophet to know what 
is coming—or a miracle worker to 
make the most of an opportunity. 
Just as straws in the wind show its 
. directions, so you can learn from the 
things people do what their moods 
and fancies are—and use them to your 
good advantage. If you once know 
human nature—its traits and psy- 
chological tendencies—you will have 
a confidence, born of knowledge, and 
equal to every situation. 


ACCEPT THIS Zree BOOK 


For several centuries the Rosicrucians—a 
world-wide Fraternity—have made a study 
of these functions of mind and their relation- 
ship to human conduct in the world in which 
we live. To thousands of men and women 
they have made life less mysterious—and 
success and happiness more assured. Write 
today for a free copy of the 
book, The Secret Heritage. It 
contains no strange formu- 
las, but tells how you may 
have these beneficial teach- 
ings for study in the privacy 
of your home. Address 
Scribe H.W.O. 


Tbe ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


ROSICRUCIAN PARK SAN JOSE, CALIF. 


NOT A RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION 














The ‘big head’ following a big night of over- 
* indulgence is the signal that your stomach is 
upset. What you need to set you right again 
is a stomachic—not something for your head. 
For prompt results take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls 
of Dr.Siegert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic) 
in a little water, hot or cold. Keep a bottle 
of this tried and proven stomachic in your 
medicine chest. All druggists sell Angostura. 

















No trip to Florida is complete without 
a visit to famous Silver Springs, near 
Ocala. These springs, flowing more 
than 500,000,000 gallons daily, are re- 
markable for the transparency of the water. Through 
the glass-bottom boats or photo-sub the visitor can 
see an underwater fairyland. See Silver Springs and 
other great springs of Marion County, Stay a while 
for a glorious vacation. For booklet write today to 
. P. Smith, Chamber of Commerce— 
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Mme. Chiang writes again of China’s struggle 


damned swine,” the Germans; he was 
sure they were going to invade. “Dat is 
gek [crazy],” said Dirk’s father. That was 
on May 9. 

Next day the world tipped upside down. 
With a child’s simple eloquence and keen 
observation, Dirk brings those few days 
into sharp relief. “The bombing lasted an 
hour but it seemed longer . . . Uncle Pieter 
came back. He didn’t find mother because 
she is dead. I can’t believe it but Uncle 
Pieter wouldn’t lie.” A parachutist drops 
behind the Baron’s barn; Mijnheer van 
Helst runs out, pistol in hand: “Heintje 
Klaes went and come back and said the 
German was really dead and he was glad. 
Mijnheer van Helst didn’t look glad and 
his hands were trembling. He is an old 
and very kind man and not used to shoot- 
ing people the way regular soldiers do.” 
(JuacerNAuT Over Hoiuanp. 189 pages, 
45,000 words. Index. Columbia University 
Press, New York, $2. My Sister anp I. 
95 pages, 16,000 words. Harcourt, Brace, 
New York. $1.) 


NEW BOOKS 





OTHER 


VERSAILLES Twenty Years Arter. By 
Paul Birdsall. 311 pages, 96,000 words. 
Notes, bibliography, index. Reynal & 
Hitchcock, New York. $3. A reappraisal 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the men 
who made it; an interpretation made to 
put the problem of Versailles in its his- 
torical setting and “to indicate the present 
relevance of its lessons.” 


Cuina Swart Rise Acain. By Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek. 356 pages, 70,000 words. 
Maps. Harper, New York. $3. The wife 
of China’s generalissimo writes a timely 
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Tueopore Roosevett Cycuopepta, Fd- wealth ¢ 
ited by Albert Bushnell Hart and Herbert Out o 
Ronald Ferleger. 674 pages, 600,000 words, the 50-¥ 
Frontispiece. Roosevelt Memorial Asso- every fi 
ciation, New York. $6. A big book of mobilize 
quotes on an enormous variety of subjects, ing was 
culled from Teddy Roosevelt’s lifetime of of these 
speechmaking and letter writing. the last 
To Sine Wirn tHe Ancets. By Maurice "eee 
Hindus. 586 pages, 220,000 words. Double- of slow 
day, Doran, New York. $2.75. A pains- ray fur 
taking, detailed novel of Czecho-Slovakia formed 
under the Nazi yoke, told in terms of the 7 haf 
tiny village of Liptowitse. Full of authen- a ~ 
tic sounding material on how the Czeclis — 1 
are passively resisting the invaders. 0 , 
Jo Ss 

= of mo 
MYSTERY WEEK , 
. for tre: 
Tue Secret Vanouarp. By Michael ‘caida 
Innes. 236 pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. ble in 
$2. Poetry overheard on a train leads to a especis 
murder, a kidnapping, and a chase across  figer 
the Scottish moors in a spy thriller remi- pant 


niscent of “The 39 Steps” at its very best. 


Tue Bisnop’s Crrme. By H. C. Bailey. 
309 pages. Crime Club, New York. §?. 
Red sandstone and limestone under a dead 
man’s fingernails take Reggie Fortune to i 


the cathedral town of Badon. Ingratiatin’ Mais 
if you don’t find the detective’s g-droppin’ Philip 
too irritatin’. Meme 

Maicret To tHe Rescue. By Georges mo. 
Simenon. 309 pages. Harcourt, Brace, New “Or 
York. $2. Two more full-length adven- which 
tures of the popular French detective. and ¥ 
Tops. the jo 
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Metal Screwed to Fractures 








Hailed as Successor to Casts 


4 broken leg bone may require two 
onths in a plaster cast for proper knit- 
ing. And, since the cast also immobilizes 
knee and ankle joints, another two months 
nav be needed before the patient regains 
full use of the injured limb. But there is 
another way of doing it, one in which re- 
covery time for bone fractures may be cut 
from 33 to 50 per cent, it was revealed 
last week by Dr. Clay Ray Murray of the 
New York College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons at the ninth annual convention of 
the American Academy of Orthopaedic 
Surgeons in New Orleans.* 

His method challenges the opinion of 
many specialists that broken bones should 
be treated first by external methods 
(splints or casts) and then, if results are 
unsatisfactory, an operation may be per- 
formed to fasten poorly joining parts to- 
gether by “internal splints”—metal strips 
which can be screwed to the bone and act 
as permanent braces. Dr. Murray believes 
surgery and  screwed-in _ stainless-steel 
braces should be tried first—and he has a 
wealth of evidence to back his stand. 

Out of about 13,000 fracture cases which 
the 50-vear-old surgeon has treated, one of 
every five persons whose limbs were im- 
mobilized by plaster casts found that heal- 
ing was excessively slow, and 3 per cent 
of these cases resulted in failures. But in 
the last five years of consistently using 
“internal metal fixation” he found no cases 
of slow healing and no failures. Dr. Mur- 
ray further emphasized that surgery per- 
formed immediately after a fracture per- 
mits prompt removal of bone fragments 
and infected tissue and that steel plates 
which fasten broken bones together in- 
tenally allow the patient to move his 
joints soon after operation. This freedom 
of movement improves circulation, which 
speeds healing. 

Although the method would be valuable 
for treating war fractures, the New York 
surgeon pointed out that it is hardly feasi- 
ble in battle areas because “it requires 
especially organized and equipped hospi- 
tals which are impossible to obtain in an 
area where war is being carried on.” 





The Stomach Can Take It 


_Acase history reported last week in the 
New England Journal of Medicine by Dr. 
Philip H. Wheeler of the Brattleboro (Vt.) 
Memorial Hospital: In 1933 “B.T.,” an 





"Orthopaedics is “that branch of surgery 
which deals with the correction of deformities 
and with the treatment of chronic diseases of 
the joints and spine.” 








Again as in 1917 we stand at the cross- 


roads of a national emergency. But in 1941 
crossroads are sky roads where Douglas 
Airplanes speed the nation’s communica- 
tions. Thanks to our airlines, industrial 
centers are now only hours instead of days 
apart. That means getting things done 
for national defense. Douglas Aircraft 
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One of the reasons for the growing popu- 
larity of rum drinks is the moras pumty 
of Don Q Rum, the pride of = 


Puerto Rico. 







Its smoothness, 
mellow flavour, and delicate bou- 
quet produce superb cocktails. 


WHITE LABEL (Light) 
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PRODUCT OF 
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It's “Miami time” 
season is already near its peak. 
And of course you'll want to 
be right in the middle of every- 
thing! As always, there’s only 


now — the 


one “right” answer—vacation- 
wise visitors more than ever 
know it’s The Columbus. Book- 
let, rates, details on request. 
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insane former railroad telegrapher, decid- 
ed to kill himself by gulping knickknacks. 
He tempered his decision by a certain 
amount of caution, as he was always care- 
ful to cover sharp edges with food and 
chewing gum, but, despite such “precau- 
tions,” the 43-year-old patient became 
sick. When X-rays revealed a mass of 
items in his stomach, Dr. Wheeler per- 
formed an operation to remove them. 

The surgeon’s take tallied up to 187 for- 
eign bodies, classified thus: 69 narrow sta- 
ples, 24 wide staples, 21 pieces of glass, 
one pencil lead, 72 miscellaneous metallic 
foreign bodies including open safety pins, 
hairpins, corroded needles, pins, tacks, 
pieces of safety razor blade, a piece of 
hacksaw blade, and a screw. 

Another operation in 1938 showed that 
the patient was still bent on self-destruc- 
tion for his stomach contained more than 
440 pieces of glass and 277 metallic bodies. 
Still another session the following year 
yielded 425 objects, making a grand three- 
operation total of 1,329 foreign bodies, 
weighing more than 2 pounds! But that 
the human stomach can take it is indicated 
by Dr. Wheeler’s report on the present 
condition of B.T.: “He is quite stable men- 
tally and has just been released on parole. 
He states that he feels in perfect health 
and denies eating other than a normal 
diet.” 





FOURTH ESTATE. 


Court Merry-Go-Round 


Since they established their syndicated 
Washington Merry-Go-Round column jy 
1932, Drew Pearson and Robert S. Alley 
have specialized in tweaking political noses 
Most of the repercussions have taken the 
form of countercharges and denials, by} 
one developed into a mammoth batch of 
75-odd lawsuits (calling for damages of 
more than $7,500,000) directed against the 
writers and newspapers carrying their 
stuff. Filed by Rep. Martin L. Sweeney of 
Ohio, objecting to a column published jp 
December 1938 that he viewed as hinting 
he was an anti-Semite, the actions set jn 
motion a sort of a legalistic merry-go- 
round, with the following results to date: 


"Suits in the state courts of Ohio and 
Tennessee and the Federal court of West- 
ern Virginia were overruled by demurrers. 
* A Florida court decided no damage could 
be assessed against a newspaper running 
the column concerned. 

“A jury in Clarksburg, W. Va., 


favor of the defendant newspaper. 


ruled in 


€ In Chicago last week, Federal Judge Wil- 
liam H. Holly dismissed a case against The 
Chicago Herald-American after a jury hung 
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” Science Service 


Gack ne: In an exhibition opening this week which runs the 
gamut of its scientific enterprises, the Smithsonian Institution in Washing- 
ton presented this interesting chart of man’s skull development. 
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jx hours 11 to 1 in favor of the news- 


paper. 

«A fortnight ago Pearson and Allen filed 
, countersuit in the Federal District Court 
in Washington, asking $500,000 damages 
of Sweeney. 





Convict’s Column 


To officials of the Oklahoma State Peni- 
tentiary at McAlester, Richard Harrison 
is just another inmate—No. 40247, whose 
five-year sentence for forgery expires on 
June 17, 1942. But to the readers of 27 
(Oklahoma weekly newspapers, the 41-year- 
old Harrison is the author of the column 
“Looking Forward With America,” a well- 
informed writer on everything from the 
draft to power politics, from penal prob- 
lems to the European war. 

As the penitentiary’s chief postal clerk, 
Harrison—sparse-haired and big-framed (6 
foot 234 inches, 210 pounds) —began his 
by-line writing last September to take up 
idle time, turning out his material in the 
prison print shop. And the column, selling 
for 50 cents (“because I have never asked 
for any more”), has appeared in more and 
more of the state’s weeklies ever since. 

The publishers believe they are getting a 
bargain in the columnist’s commentary on 
national defense (including a draft ques- 
tion-answer section) and the latest de- 
velopments from the war fronts. “Our duty 
to England as a first line of defense against 
the totalitarian combination seems clear,” 
he wrote recently. “If the United States 
can come through with planes, ships, arms, 
and munitions in time, the morale and 
spirit of the English people will do the 
rest.” 

Such columnar comments by Harrison 
have provoked letters of commendation 
from as far away as New York and Flor- 
ida. And Harrison, like O. Henry (who cul- 
tivated the art of writing while serving a 
five-year sentence for embezzlement in the 
Ohio State Penitentiary), hopes to ex- 
pand his present extracurricular activities 
into a full-blown career upon his release. 
This week he appeared headed in that di- 
rection, according to his own story, as he 
prepared to sign a contract with a New 
York syndicate (he was reluctant to name 
the concern pending negotiations) for na- 
tional distribution of his column to a string 
of 40-odd newspapers. 

Harrison is well equipped with firsthand 
knowledge of both press and military mat- 
ters. Born in Centralia, Okla., he spent 
most of his life in newspaper and advertis- 
ing work on the Pacific Coast, in addition 
to working for a time in Japan, China, the 
Philippines, Germany, and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

His military background is also gleaned 
from firsthand experience. Harrison served 
sixteen months during the World War with 
the First Division of the AEF, during 
which he captured six prisoners in a ma- 
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Fluorescent...in Certified FLEUR-O-LIERS 


to 50 exacting specifications for mechan- 
ical, electrical and illuminating excellence 
...certified by Electrical Testing Labora- 
tories as meeting those specifications. 


Now you can plan and design “for tomorrow” 
with tomorrow’s lighting ... new, amaz- 
ing fluorescent, used in the remarkably 
efficient Certified* FLEUR-O-LIER fix- 
tures. Store, office and factory executives 
and managers all over the country bear 
enthusiastic testimony that the higher 
levels of fluorescent lighting in Certified*® 
FLEUR-O-LIERS help to speed sales— 
bring greater seeing comfort—produce 
faster, moreaccurate industrial production. 


The certified auxiliaries (ballasts and start- 
ers) used in Certified* FLEUR-O-LIERS 
are built to operate with the fluorescent 
lamps for which they are designed. This 
is important, because it means that all 
parts are balanced and coordinated for eco- 
nomical and satisfactory operation. 


Over 40 leading fixture manufacturers share 
in this program. You can get Certified* 
FLEUR-O-LIERS in 75 different commer- 


Ask your electrical distributor or con- 
tractor about Certified® FLEUR-O-LIERS 
...or use coupon below to get free FLEUR- 





cial and industrial designs. All are built O-LIER Fact Book. 
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VW FOR YOUR PROTECTION 
Electrical Testing Laboratories 
certify that FLEUR-O-LIERS 
have met with 5 specifications 
for Lighting Effectiveness—6 for 
Electrical Safety—18 for Mechan- 
ical Soundness—14 for Electrical 
Excellence—7 for Auxiliary Per- 
formance... assetupby MAZDA 
Lamp Manufacturers. All 
Certified® FLEUR-O-LIERS 
must be equipped with auxilia- 
ries (ballasts and starters) 
certified by E. T. L. 


FLEUR-O-LIER 
Manufacturers 


the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open 
to any manufacturer who complies with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements 











Some of the many FLEUR-O-LIERS now 
ready in a wide variety of prices and de- 
signs. When you buy, check with your light- 
ing oumpany on how to install FLEOR- 
O-LIERS to properly meet your needs. 
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FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS + 2110 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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When the icy wind cuts through you, does 
it lay you up with painful, grinding ‘‘cold- 
weather joints’’? Absorbine Jr. quickly 
eases those aching joints— brings speedy, 
joyful relief from such winter torture! 


Normally, little blood vessels feed lubri- 
cating fluid into the joints. Extreme cold 
constricts blood vessels. Slows up the sup- 
ply of fluid. Makes joints ‘“‘grind’’ and 
ache. Hinders your movements and work! 


Rub on Absorbine Jr.! Feel the warmth 
spread, as it speeds up the blood flow— 
helps nature quickly counteract the effects 
of cold. Soon your joints ‘‘glow’’ with 
relief! You’ll feel like 
singing! At all druggists. 
$1.25 a bottle. Write 
W. F. Young, Inc., 220A 
Lyman St., Springfield, 
Mass., for free sample. 


FAMOUS also 
for relieving 

Athlete’s Foot, 
Strains, Bruises 


ABSORBINE JR. 












Newsweek 


on the Air!> ,,.., mar. 


day evening at 10:30 E.S.T., 9:30 
C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T. NEWSWEEK is 
on the air with a new and different 
program, “Ahead of the Headlines,” 
over stations of the NBC Blue Net- 
work, 
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chine-gun salient, earned three wound 
stripes, and received the Croix de Guerre 
(conferred by Marshal Pétain, now Chief 
of State of the Vichy government) and the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

At present, Harrison’s business manager 
is a fellow convict, Robert H. Denton. But 
he won’t be able to go along with the col- 
umnist on an outside career: Denton, con- 
victed of murder, is one of the peniten- 
tiary’s life convicts. 





Pi, Made in Japan 


On Jan. 14, Tatsumi Watanabe, the 49- 
year-old pressman for the weekly Japanese 
Times of Fresno, Calif., received his walk- 
ing papers. And Watanabe walked straight 
into S. Nagaoka, the venerable Nipponese 
newspaper publisher, and upset eight cases 
of type—some 300,000 Japanese ideo- 
graphs plus thousands of lead slugs. 

On Thursday of last week, the day. that 
The Japanese Times was scheduled to pub- 
lish, its press remained silent. Publisher 
Nagaoka, his wife, a reporter, and a newly 
hired pressman were still busy picking up 
and segregating the pied type. But Naga- 
oka paused long enough to attend police 
court. 

Watanabe, arraigned on charges of dis- 
turbing the peace, assault and battery, and 
malicious mischief, pleaded not guilty. The 
type toppling was an accident, he ex- 
plained. “I just lean on one. All fall!” He 
also denied that he had punched his ex- 
employer, but queried: “If I do, how much 
I get, please?” Watanabe was released on 
$800 bail for trial Feb. 3, and Publisher 
Nagaoka went back to sorting out type, 
hoping to have enough unpied ideographs 
to resume publication this week. 





_ RELIGION 


Church Journal Upholding War 


Planned to Counter Pacifism 


The tall, slim figure of Reinhold Nie- 
buhr looms big in the religious background 
of these war years. Professor of applied 
Christianity at New York’s Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, he leads a coterie of 
eminent churchmen who for eighteen 
months have applied the doctrine that war 
can be a lesser evil than un-Christian 
tyranny. They’ve met, debated, and _ is- 
sued to the press two momentous state- 
ments denouncing pacifist isolation. 

This week, in his book-lined study in thy 
seminary’s Gothic tower, Dr. Niebulu 
fashioned for his colleagues a more per- 
manent sounding board. He prepared copy 
for Christianity and Crisis, a new eighit- 
page biweekly to be launched Feb. 7, com 
mitted to the policy that “the halting of 
totalitarian aggression is prerequisite to 
world peace and order.” 

Christianity and Crisis will serve chiefly 
as counteragent to the staunchly pacifist 
undenominational weekly The Christian 
Century. And, judging by its list of back- 
ers, it should quickly become one of the 
nation’s most influential church journals, 
for sponsors include Methodist Bishops 
Ivan Lee Holt and Francis J. McConnell: 
Presiding Episcopal Bishop Henry St. 
George Tucker; President Harold W. 
Dodds of Princeton and former Presi- 
dent William Allan Neilson of Smith 
College. 

But the magazine would wield weig)t 
even if Dr. Niebuhr edited it singlehanded. 
Born in Wright City, Mo., the son of a 
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Publisher Nagaoka, unwilling player in drama with 300,000 characters 
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German pastor, and trained at Yale Di- 
yinity School, he first took charge of Bethel 
Evangelical Church in Detroit, boosting 
its membership from 40 to 800 in thir- 
teen years. Then, in 1928, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary sold him on the idea of 
teaching. 

The 48-year-old professor now does prac- 
tically nothing but work, relaxing during 
afternoon walks with his English wife—the 
former Ursula Keppel-Compton—and son 
and daughter. He writes and lectures pro- 
lifically, with a cold, sharp logic that more 
often than not starts a controversy. Two 
years ago he became the fourth American 
to deliver the Gifford Lectures on phi- 
losophy and religion at the University of 
Edinburgh (his predecessors were William 
James, Josiah Royce, and John Dewey). 








The I AM Trial 


The mail-fraud trial of the Mighty I AM 
(NewswEEK, Dec. 16, 1940) ended inde- 
cisively this week. After four days’ debate, 
a Federal jury in Los Angeles acquitted 
three 1 AM underlings, but couldn’t agree 
on a verdict on Mrs. Edna Ballard, cult 
chief, and five other defendants. 


o_o 





The Secret of Henri Bergson 


Before the World War, Henri Bergson 
was one of France’s most lionized philos- 
ophers. Paris-born son of a Polish Jew and 
an Englishwoman he held forth at the 
Collége de France in such beautifully 
phrased prose that society women crowded 
students out of the lecture hall. And his 
teaching delighted men of religion, for his 
philosophic structure, reacting against 
mechanistic thought, not only left much 
room for intuition as opposed to reason, 
but recognized a nonmaterial force in life. 

The great Bergson vogue dwindled after 
the war, but he kept quietly elaborating 
his theories. He turned to study of mysti- 
cism, which, in 1932, resulted in his last 
hook, “The Two Sources of Morality and 
Religion.” A few weeks ago, the Vichy 
government showed it still esteemed Berg- 
son by offering him exemption from regis- 
tration as a Jew, but Bergson signed up 
anyway. On Jan. 4, in Paris, he died at 81. 

Last week the New York Roman Cath- 
olic weekly, The Commonweal, disclosed 
the culmination of Bergson’s spiritual 
meditations. Raissa Maritain, wife of the 
eminent French philosopher Jacques Mari- 
tain, reported that Bergson had died a 
Catholic. (Both Maritains, incidentally, 
are also converts.) 

She and her husband heard Bergson’s 
early lectures at the Collége de France, 
said Mme. Maritain. When she visited 
him again in “1936 or 1937” and there- 
after, he hinted he had accepted Cathol- 
icism but hesitated to join the church lest 
he seem to be abandoning the Jews in time 
of persecution. Last summer she had “as- 
surance” Bergson had been baptized. 
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This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of 
these shares. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


100,000 Shares 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 


Common Stock 


($1.00 par value) 


Price $12.50 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned 
only by persons to whom the undersigned may legally offer these 
shares in compliance with the security laws of the respective States 


H. M. Byllesby and Company 


January 15, 1941 
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ARTS 


A Sculptor in Nuts and Bolts 
Dazzles New York With Exhibit 


Toni Hughes often calls herself “a sculp- 
tor in chicken wire,” and it’s not a bad 
description. Her sources of supply may be 
the dime store, a junk yard, or a hardware 
shop. She creates best with wire screening, 
all kinds of perforated metal (especially 
the lacework pattern variety), plumber’s 
tape (the kind which braces pipes), 
chicken wire, nuts, bolts, screws, rub- 
ber balls, tin globes, wheels from kids’ 
toys, and even Christmas-tree ornaments. 
Her tools are whopping metal shears, a 
screw driver, a hammer, pliers, and a 
hacksaw. 

Out of all this plain and fancy etcetera 
Miss Hughes fashions anything from the 
Roxy Ballet to a youthful self-portrait “of 
me before I had a face.” With just the 
right snip and twist, the perforated metal 
emerges as the buxom body of an elegant- 
ly attired female known as “Miss Colum- 
bia the Gem of the Ocean” or the chest 
protector of a crouching baseball catcher. 
The plumber’s tape makes fine arms and 
legs, and the rubber balls and tin globes 
produce splendid heads. 

This business of making a career out of 
metallic fancywork began for Miss Hughes 
a little more than a year ago when, after 
about ten years of the usual art student’s 
struggles, she made her first little metal 
figure—inspired by, of all things, memories 
of youthful creations with an Erector set. 
She was living in Hollywood then, and 
once that first figure was displayed, the 
idea caught on and Miss Hughes knew 
she had at last found her medium. 

Last spring she had her first one-man 
show at the Walker Galleries in Holly- 
wood, and last week her first New York 
show opened at the Willard Gallery with 
eighteen of the nut-and-bolt gadgets on 
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.. ‘The King Takes a Walk’ .. 


Soucuede sect te tel Garey 
... Of Toni Hughes (with ‘Miss 
Columbia the Gem of the Ocean’) 


display. Though some serious art critics 
sniffed a little at the unorthodox figures, 
the public was curious and interested, the 
newsreels came for pictures, and feature 
writers all over town were captivated. 
Before her career took this new turn, 
Miss Hughes had tried her hand at various 
activities—-both in and out of the usual 
artistic field. For a while she was a photo 
retoucher on The Los Angeles Examiner 
and for an even briefer while she was a 
columnist-sketcher on The New York 











Daily Mirror. During two sorties to France 
she was both serious art student and 
handyman to a French movie company— 
doing work as scenarist, script girl, and 
cutter. 

Born Martha Groomes Hughes in Port- 
land, Ore., she is now  thirtyish—but 
doesn’t look it. Addicted to sticky car- 
amels, touseled hair, and casual clothis, 
she stands on no ceremony—which is prob- 
ably one reason why her “art” is so much 
fun and why Toni always seemed a better 
name than Martha. 





Chrysler Jr. Takes Richmond 
When Walter P. Chrysler Jr. was a 11- 


year-old schoolboy at Hotchkiss, he saved 
his allowance to buy (for $400) a small 
Renoir nude, which he hung in his room 
at the fashionable Lakeville, Conn., prep 
school. But on his return from an errand, 
the son of the late motor millionaire found 
his picture, torn to bits, in the wastebasket 
—destroyed by a master who thought the 
nude “indecent.” 

This was the first picture in the Chrys- 
ler collection, which now numbers 341 oils, 
water colors, drawings, and sculptures and 
is insured for more than a million dollars. 
One of the world’s largest collections of 
modern masters, it went on view last week 
for the first time at the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts in Richmond. The exhibit 
marks the South’s large-scale introduction 
to modern painting—an event in Virginia 
which parallels the celebrated 1913 Ar- 
mory Show in New York, which intro- 
duced these same painters to the United 
States. 

Chrysler, with two carloads of friends 
and a scattering of the New York art press, 
appeared in the capital of the Confederacy 
for a brilliant dinner at the Governor's 
Mansion which preceded the white-tie 
opening at the museum. The exhibit it- 
self—handsomely installed by Douglas 
Fox, curator of the collection, and dom- 
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trated by Gaston Lachaise’s huge bronze 
naked “Man”—packed a wallop for those 
visitors to whom art means family por- 
traits by Copley, Stuart, and Charles Will- 
on Peale. “Well,” observed The Times- 
Dispatch the morning after the opening, 
“Picasso, Braque, Léger, Helion, Chirico, 
and Mondrian, you are not going to make 
, monkey out of us.” The Richmond 
News-Leader headlined its spread: “Mod- 
em Art Takes Richmond in Shock-Assault 
as Chrysler Show Opens at Museum.” 

Even the owner had never before last 
week seen all his treasures assembled in 
one spot. Chronologically they begin with 
El Greco’s “St. Thomas,” include Goya, 
Daumier, Manet, Renoir, and Cézanne, 
and are crowned by the world’s largest col- 
lection of Picassos in private hands (89). 
There are also 91 naive oils by “primitive,” 
self-taught Americans—most of them 
anonymous, but a few (like Edward Hicks 
and Joan Kane) whose names are known. 
The show stays in Richmond until March 
4: from March 29 to May 11 it will be seen 
at the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 





‘Aleeste’ at the Met 


Like many of the plays of George Ber- 
nard Shaw, “Alceste,” an opera by Chris- 
toph Willibald Gluck (1714-87), has been 
remembered chiefly because of the preface 
the onetime wandering minstrel wrote for 
it in 1767. “When I undertook to com- 
pose the music of ‘Alceste,’” he declared, 
“I proposed myself to free it entirely of 
those abuses which for so long have dis- 
figured Italian opera, abuses . . . which 
convert the grandest and most beautiful 
of all spectacles into the most ridiculous 
and boring . . . I have therefore been 
unwilling either to interrupt a singer in 
the greatest warmth of the dialogue to 
make him wait for a tedious ritornelle, 
or to stop him in the middle of a word on 
a favorable vowel, to display the flexi- 
bility of his beautiful voice.” 

Though the influence of Gluck’s simple 
but moving operas has never ceased to be 
felt, and though the music in “Alceste” is 
considered the composer’s finest, the opera 
had never, until this week, been performed 
professionally in the United States. Now, 
however, the Metropolitan Opera in Man- 
hattan, which is featuring a series of re- 
vivals, brings it to the boards with a cast 
including the versatile soprano Marjorie 
Lawrence and the Belgian-born tenor René 
Maison. 

The plot of “Alceste,” which is lifted 
from the Euripidean tragedy of the same 
name, tells the simple story of Alceste, 
wife of a king of Thessaly, who agrees to 
sacrifice her life that her husband may 
live. She descends into Inferno and is 
tescued therefrom by Apollo, who restores 
the would-be martyr to her family. Only 
the rescue scene is a musical flop, and 
Wags explain this with the story that 







































America’s Most Popular* Cruise 

America’s Most Famous Ships .. . i 
to (or from) Next Sailings 

from NewYork: 


JAN. 29 
scAmerica 
(Maiden Coast-to- 
Coast Voyage) 


The two-week “Sunshine Voyage” visiting 
Havana, the Panama Canal and MEXICO FER. 21 
* More than 300,000 People have enjoyed it ! os Washington 


You sail 5500 Miles around America through 
tropical sun-drenched seas ... visit foreign 
ports of unusual interest and beauty ... lead 
a gloriously carefree, restful life aboard 
America’s largest, finest liners. $250 up, 
First Class; $150 up, Tourist Cabin. (Rates 
slightly higher on ss America.) No pass- 
ports or visas required for U. S. Citizens. 






(Later sailings: Mar. 7, Mar. 28, April 18—from 
California: Jan. 28, Feb. 18, Mar. 11, Mar. 25) 


For details, see your Travel Agent or 


U.S. Lines | 


One Broadway, New York City 
Offices in principal cities. 























This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these 
Bonds for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an 
offer to buy, any of such Bonds. The offer is made 
only by means of the Offering Prospectus. 


New Issue 


$50,000,000 
(of which $46,250,000 are publicly offered) 


Illinois Bell Telephone Company 
First Mortgage 25/4,9% Bonds, Series A 
Dated January 15, 1941 Due January 15, 1981 


Price 10342% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Offering Prospectus may be obtained from only such 
of the undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 
KUHN, LOEB & CO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION BLYTH & CO., INC. 
BONBRIGHT & COMPANY HARRIS, HALL & COMPANY 
Incorporated (Incorporated) 
A. G. BECKER & CO. GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
Incorporated 


CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY 


Dated January 17, 1941 
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Gluck, who disliked writing music for the 
conventional happy ending, commanded 
his servant: “Fritz, when you have cleaned 
my shoes, scribble out something for the 
final chorus.” 





Allegorical Jazz Opera 


The auditorium of the Avery Memorial 
in Hartford, Conn., started a career of ex- 
perimentation in 1934 with the world 
premiére of “Four Saints in Three Acts” 
—Gertrude Stein’s opera of 33 saints in 
four confused acts, with music by the 
composer-critic Virgil Thomson. Since 
then, the hall’s modernistic walls have 
housed numerous musical and theatrical 
variations, and last week brought the lat- 
est: “Victory Against Heaven,” an alle- 
gorical jazz opera in one act with libretto 
by Winthrop Bushnell Palmer and score 
by George Kleinsinger. 

“Victory Against Heaven” is a 35-min- 
ute Greek tragedy which has to do with 
the struggle for the earth between the ma- 
terial—personified by a character called 
Mennypenny—and the spiritual—repre- 
sented by Old Genesis. For a contrast to 
the classic line of the libretto, the composer 
wrote his music in jazz tempo, and the 
stage director, David Pressman of New 
York’s Neighborhood Playhouse, put his 
eleven characters in modern dress. 

Winthrop Bushnell Palmer, the libret- 
tist, who in private life is Mrs. Carleton 
H. Palmer, wife of the chairman of the 
board of E. R. Squibb & Sons, is an ac- 
complished poet with a real and genuine 
feeling for the English language and its 
lyrical qualities. George Kleinsinger, the 
composer, is only 26 years old. Both a for- 
mer Juilliard School of Music student and 
a veteran of a CCC camp, he has a passion 
for American folk music and has done a 
cantata, “I Hear America Singing,” to 
Walt Whitman’s poems of democracy. 
Both he and Mrs. Palmer have already be- 
gun their next joint effort, which concerns 
Tom Paine—a subject ideally suited to the 
American idiom they seek. 


Gypsy Spitfire 
Carmen Amaya, a green-eyed raven- 
haired Spanish gypsy, has been _press- 


agented (and, for once, with reasonable 
accuracy) as the greatest flamenco* danc- 
er in the world. 

“T don’t know what I am going to do 
until the music starts,” she explains. “I 
have never taken a lesson in my life.” It’s 
in her blood: she began dancing for tour- 
ists at 4 in the family cave in Granada; 
at 7 she was a featured dancer at the Bar- 
celona Exposition; later she appeared with 
Raquel Meller in Paris, and in the “Folies 





*Flamenco dances, as distinguished from the 
Spanish regional dances, are gypsy steps to 
gypsy folk music, usually performed by a 
woman soloist. 


Bergére.” At the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War (July 1936), the gypsy star 
wandered off to South America. Toscanini 
saw her in her own theater in Buenos Aires 
during his good-will tour with the NBC 
Symphony last summer (NEWSWEEK, 
April 29, 1940) and declared: “Never in 
my life have I seen a dancer with such 
fire and rhythm and such a terrifying and 
wonderful personality.” A few weeks later 
Leopold Stokowski, also touring South 
America, chimed in: “She has the devil in 
her body.” 

This winter the ballet impresario Sol 
Hurok imported her and her large family 


Alfred Valente 
Carmen Amaya, flamenco fire bomb 


to this country with a series of recital ap- 
pearances in mind. This plan fell through, 
but last week the gypsy spitfire opened a 
$2,000-a-week engagement at the Beach- 
comber, a New York night club. A nation- 
wide tour will probably follow. Carmen 
Amaya brings to Broadway the incredible 
intensity and amazing technique which 
have made her famous the world over. She 
dances as that famous fiddler of Genoa, 
Nicolo Faganini, is said to have played. 


—<— 


Torridity to Anthropology 


In the Broadway musical hit “Cabin jy 
the Sky,” the 25-year-old Negro dancer 
Katherine Dunham acts and dances the 
role of Georgia Brown—the Bad Woman 
—with considerable torridity. Last Sun. 
day, moving to the opposite extreme, she 
took a night off from her Broadway labors 
to appear at the University Theater jn 
New Haven, Conn., at the invitation of 
the Anthropology Club of the Yale Gradu- 
ate School. There she put on her spectacles 
and read “A Lecture-Demonstration of the 
Anthropological Approach to the Dance, 
and the Practical Application of This 
Approach to the Theater.” 

Although some 80 per cent of the 250 
persons in the audience were drama stu- 
dents, not anthropologists, Miss Dunham 
didn’t dance—but she helped her three 
drummers beat out the proper rhythms 
for the demonstration of the basic forms 
of native Haitian dances by twelve mem- 
bers of the troupe she first brought to 
New York from Chicago less than a year 
ago (they are now members of the “Cabin 
in the Sky” company). 

Anthropology is not a new twist for 
Miss Dunham: daughter of a schoolteacher 
and the owner of a cleaning establishment 
in Joliet, Ill., she studied the subject— 
doing research on Negro lore, and especial- 
ly on the primitive dance—at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and as a Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund fellow spent a year living in the 
West Indies to observe native dances, on 
which she wrote a master’s thesis. An ex- 
cerpt she read in New Haven: “The move- 
ment of the yonvalou [Haitian dance] is 
fluid, involving spine, base of the head, 
chest and solar plexus. The effect is com- 
plete relaxation. There has been no tense- 
ness ... of muscles; instead, a constant cir- 
cular flow has acted as a mental narcotic.” 





RECORD WEEK 


Artie Shaw, who got his start playing 
hot clarinet solos, now covers two sides 
of a 12-inch Victor record (75 cents) with 
his most ambitious work to date, the 
ConcerTO FOR CLARINET, which comes 
from his new Paramount film “Second 
Chorus.” A potpourri of hot rhythms, the 
“concerto” gives the swing maestro an op- 
portunity to display his clarinet virtuosity 
and is a must for Shaw fans. 


A major contender for the title “King 
of the Clarinet” is, of course, Benny Good- 
man. For Goodman and the violinist 
Joseph Szigeti, Béla Barték, Hungarian 
modernist, wrote his Contrasts For VI0- 
LIN, CLARINET, AND P1ano, and together 
the three musicians have performed the 
suite for Columbia (two 12-inch records in 
album, $2.50). The pungent, percussive 
rhythms are played brilliantly and recorded 
well for those who like the bizarre in mod- 
ern music. 











THURSDAY, JANUARY 23, 1941, ON... 


"AHEAD of the HEADLINES” 


a, NEWSWEEK’S RADIO PROGRAM IS AN 
a EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT “SMUST’”’ to 
\ thinking Americans who want news flashes hot off 
the wires . . . objective discussion of significant events 
. . . Periscope’s ear-to-the-ground reports on headlines 
of the future. e Tonight, the three NEWSWEEK author- 
ities pictured above will tell you in their own words 
what’s really brewing beneath the surface of world 
affairs . . . They’ll voice opinions backed by years of 
experience and knowledge — opinions arrived at in com- 
pany with other members of NEWSWEEK’s Editorial 
Board of 80 editors and writers. e When you listen to 
“Ahead of the Headlines” you hear men you already 
know through your reading of each issue of NEWSWEEK. 
And in a sense you . . . and our great listening audience 
. . . become an inseparable part of free journalism’s 
watchword . . . NEWSWEEK’s publishing creed: 


A WELL-INFORMED PUBLIC IS AMERICA’S GREATEST SECURITY 


Lo. ‘“AWEAD of the HEADLINES’* —Wewsweek on the sit every 


31: NBC Blue Network stations 
i 2 9-30 6.S.1.; 7:30P.8.1. ' 
Thursday night, 10:30.S.1.; SS eaten way peta 
wor. boston WACA orale KXOK St. Louis 
WBZA Soria Eee Oe KFRU Columbia, Mo. 


ingfield Mass. KA Pittsbureh ia, Bo 
weg mage’ Me, Gace Sep, er in 
nbc Harton Went a aA KECA Los Angeles 

i i WSAI Cincin : 
Weal po rmey P WAKR Akron KIR Seattle 
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Perspective 


NEWSWEEK JANUARY 27, 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Canada Marches On 


A, our attention shifts from the 
struggle in Europe to the Far East to 
Latin America and back again to Europe, 
it is easy to overlook developments else- 
where whose impact upon our national 
future may be only less great. True, 
these developments are outgrowths of 
the major upheavals. In that sense, they 
are subsidiary. But as time passes and 
they unfold, it is wholly possible that 
they will loom as large on our horizon 
as any of the events which immediately 
concern us. 

Consider, for instance, what is going on 
in Canada. And it is worth noting that 
the case of Canada is merely illustrative. 

Canada is wholeheartedly in the war. 
There is singularly little dissent anywhere. 
Her expenditures are estimated at about 
$3,000,000 a day. Her loans are being sub- 
scribed promptly. Her industry is growing 
by leaps and bounds. All this is apparent to 
everyone. But what is less apparent to 
most of us is what it means. 

In Barron’s of January 13, Stephen Lea- 
cock hints at it as he projects his country’s 
economic future. “The figures of finance,” 
he says, “lie on the surface; the reality is 
below. The present Canadian financial sta- 
bility reflects the fact of the underlying 
stability of industry and carries with it the 
newer thought that just as there are such 
things as latent physical assets, so there 
is a corresponding latent financial power. 
It is on this that Canada is drawing, and 
can draw without the slightest failure of 
confidence to an extent easily three or 
four times the present indebtedness .. . 
The basic fact,” he adds, “is the activity 
and extent of business, and the boundless 
(physical) opportunity for its expansion. 
We could import 5,000,000 workers and 
find plenty of material for them with 
which to make munitions—till we ran out 
of Germans and Italians. 

“It may be said that this at best is war 
prosperity and ends with war,” Professor 
Leacock continues. “It ought not to. As 
a matter of fact, if past history presents 
any parallel with present complexity, it 
may be argued that war conditions often 
set in motion the later machinery of peace. 
The War of 1812 made the manufacturing 
of New England. The Civil War enormous- 
ly stimulated in the northern states both 
invention and manufacture and the utili- 
zation of resources. The Franco-Prussian 
War made industrial Germany—over-fast 
at first, one may admit, but yet it set it in 
motion.” 


And now observe Professor Leacock’s 
conclusion: “After the war,” he says, “the 
capital, the labor, the skilled labor, and the 
experience utilized and located by war in- 
dustry, can be turned into the transfer of 
population, capital, labor, and machinery 
from Britain to North America in what 
promises to be a migration larger than any 
similar known to history.” 

Canadians realize far more clearly than 
we that after the war they will have trav- 
eled a long stretch of the road to indus- 
trialization and self-sufficiency. Every war 
speeds up such transitions. The same 
transfers of capital are going on between 
England and Canada as those between 
England and the United States. The Brit- 
ish are selling securities in Canada in or- 
der to buy on their own account. The 
Canadians are shipping goods for their own 
army and for their own navy in foreign 
waters, as well as building up their own 
navy over here. Early in the war the Ca- 
nadians realized they would probably be 
able to buy the control of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway from the British, and they 
are probably doing it. There are other less 
conspicuous examples. 

This is happening despite the fact that 
Canada’s mother country has for years 
been reluctant to see the export of whole 
industries. Yet there always have been 
enough British willing to sell machinery, 
and so the textile industry became firmly 
established in India and Japan and Shang- 
hai. Britain had reason enough to be 
afraid, of course, for fhe British have had 
to run their plants to a higher and higher 
quality of goods to compete with the cheap 
labor of the exported industries and with 
other industrial nations. 

For such substantial reasons the British 
were, for a time, reluctant to let the Ca- 
nadians manufacture either airplanes or 
tanks. The Federation of British Indus- 
tries at first successfully kept Westmin- 
ster from sending over tank specifications. 
Very much the same thing was true in the 
case of planes. It is clearly understood in 
Canada that the British expected the Ca- 
nadians to be the source of raw material 
supply, sending relatively few manufac- 
tured articles—certainly nothing on the 
present scale. The Canadians were to get 
airplane motors from the British. So they 
did—up to May 1940. Then they were told 
that they were on their own. 

Thus, in the face of necessity, Canada 
is swiftly moving toward a greater indus- 
trialization. There are those who will read 
object lessons into that simple fact. But 
what is plain, above all, is that the eco- 
nomic and social implications of Canada’s 
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industrialization are enormously important 
to our future. And one of the most sig- 
nificant of them is that even if England 
becomes increasingly socialistic in the 
course of the war because of the influence 
of British Labor policies, Canada promises 
to be a vastly more potent stronghold of 
free enterprise. We shall be glad to have 
neighbors of that sort. 





Mr. Willkie’s Choice 


A glance at the headlines is enough 
to remind us of how much water has gone 
over the dam since election. Hoover, Lan- 
don, Dewey, Taft repudiate Mr. Willkie’s 
stand on H.R. 1776. They all supported 
him in the campaign. Wheeler, Clark, La 
Follette and Kennedy denounce the bill. In 
the campaign they all supported the Presi- 
dent, who offers the bill. Mr. Willkie is 
praised by the same New Deal columnists 
who denounced him three months ago. 
Other columnists who supported him now 
find in him objectionable qualities. News- 
papers that supported the President are 
crying “Dictator!” 

And the loyal opposition doesn’t quite 
know where to turn. Thus the nice idea of 
22,000,000 watchdogs, with Mr. Willkie as 
trainer, vanishes in a tumult of dissonant 
barking. Observers must be forgiven for 
feeling like the man who left a theater be- 
tween acts for a smoke and inadvertently 
wandered into another theater for the sec- 
ond act. The plot doesn’t seem to hang 
together. 

So far as Mr. Willkie’s position is con- 
cerned, what has happened is perfectly 
clear. He has decided that his role is not 
to direct the process of patient compro- 
mise which the maintenance of an oppo- 
sition party exacts. He has decided to 
function as an independent leader of 
opinion. No one will deny that he has 
magnificent qualities for that role, just 
as he had distinctive qualities for the 
task of political campaigning before elec- 
tion. There is no reason to blame him 
for his choice. He has earned the right to 
make it. 

But it leaves the Republican party with 
difficult tasks ahead. An effective political 
party needs two things: harmonious work- 
ing relations among its leaders, and a 
group of principles to rally around. These 
the Republican party must have to keep 
up its end of a democratic two-party sys- 
tem. And the job will not be easy because 
the imminence of war will constantly make 
party divisions less clear. No party can 
afford to risk the fate that overtook the 
Federalists in the War of 1812, when party 
lines vanished for many years. If war 
comes, Republicans will probably follow 
the course that party efforts took from tlie 
beginning of the war in 1917 to the ap- 
peal of President Wilson for a Democratic 
Congress in 1918. That appeal, of course, 
ended the party truce. 
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Olds Special 4-Door aie Available as Either a Six or an Eight 


Lots more room for everyone to 
ride, relax and rest ! 


Extra size means extra comfort in the 1941 
Olds! The new low-priced Olds Special 
has a longer wheelbase and wider rear tread. 
Its new streamline bodies are corre- 
spondingly bigger and roomier. The new 
Dynamic Cruiser and the luxurious Cus- 
tom Cruiser are longer and wider, too. 
And all three series offer the choice of a 
new 100 H. P. Econo-Master Six or 110 
H. P. Straight Eight Engine. For plus per- 


formance with plus comfort drive an Olds! 


‘HE cAaRY/ / 
—_ IT" 









PRICED JUST ABOVE 
THE LOWEST! 


Compare the car you have in 
mind — especially if it’s a de 
luxe model of a lowest-priced 
car—with the big, luxuri- 
ous Olds Special. You'll 
find little difference in price, 
but in cars a whale of a dif- 


ference —all in Olds’ favor! 


SEATS ARE WIDER! 


Gears shift auto- 
matically in a 
Hydra-Matic Olds 
clutch to press and no gear- shift to 


-there’s no 


manipulate by hand. Driving is 
easier, getaway quicker and perform- 
ance smoother. Try Hydra- Matic 
Drive today. It’s optional at extra 
cost in all Olds models for 1941! 
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A CASE FOR EXPERTS 


Whenyoustop to think that Old Angus today 
is one of the largest-selling Scotch whiskies 
in Scotland, you realize that here indeed is 
a whisky distilled to please the most critical 


experts—abroad as well as in this country. 
PRODUCT oF scoTtAN? 


OLD ANGUS 7 


A NOBLE SCOTCH ese 


LENDED scott 
J ... WHISKY , 
EIGHT YEARS OLD “”*” 
WI Frain W nd 
omcennt9 


YOUR GUIDE TO &> GOOD LIQUORS 


8 YEARS OLD + 86 PROOF + NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





